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Matthew Arnold, Tke Educator 
FLORENCE L. INGRAM, ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
CITY NORMAL SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA. 


Quumumesmnnmms AT THEW ARNOLD, great as a poet, greater 
= still as a critic, was primarily neither poet nor 
critic, but an educator. At least, he spent 
thirty-five of the best years of his life as in- 
spector of the elementary schools in England; 
and though his fame does not rest chiefly upon 
his accomplishments while in this office, never- 
Cmmmmnmnu> theless most of his time and thought were 
given to his professional duties. His poems and criticisms 
were incidental to his official work; not that Arnold was so 
much engrossed in the inspection of schools as willingly to 
devote his time to the task. Indeed, he found it irksome and 
frequently complained. He loathed examination papers,—so 
much so that he tried to gain other employment; and the te- 
dium of hearing specimen lessons in training schools and of 
seeing whether the children could spell and read must have 
been great for a man of his scholarship. “There is so little 
reality in it and a great deal of claptrap,” he said. But he 
always remembered that his inspectorship was the source of 
his financial support and that it was foolish to quarrel wth 
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his living. He rebuked himself after a rebellious remark 
against his work by saying, “We are not here to have facili- 
ties found us for doing the work we like, but to make them.” 

That Matthew Arnold should have become associated 
with educational work in England seems natural and inevit- 
able. It was a sort of bequest from his father, Thomas 
Arnold, headmaster at Rugby, whose life was bound up in 
the public schools. In a letter to a friend, Thomas Arnold 
said: “I have long since looked upon education as my business 
in life. . . . If I find myself in time unable to mend what I 
consider faulty in them (public schools), it will at any rate 
be a practical lesson to teach me to judge charitably of others 
who do not reform public institutions as much as is desir- 
able.” Though it was given neither to the father nor to the 
son to work out any great reformation in the English school 
system, at least their ideas were valuable in paving the way 
for many changes. 

Of his own work as inspector, Matthew Arnold stated that 
he had two qualifications for the office: “One is that having 
a serious sense of the nature and function of criticism, I from 
the first sought to see the schools as they really were; thus 
it was felt that I was fair, and that the teachers had not to 
apprehend from me crotchets, pedantries, humours, favorit- 
ism, and prejudices.” The other was that he had learned 
to sympathize with the teachers. “I met daily in the schools 
men and women discharging duties akin to mine, duties as 
irksome as mine, duties less well paid than mine; and I asked 
myself: ‘Are they on roses?’ Gradually it grew into a habit 
with me to put myself into their places, to try and enter into 
their feelings, to represent to myself their lives.” 

Too seldom is it given to a man of genius to be able to put 
himself in the place of others of inferior ability. But the 
combination of qualities made Arnold the greatest inspector 
England ever had. This “aptitude for vicariousness,” as 
G. H. Palmer so designates it, made it possible for one whose 
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function it was to criticise to be thoroughly human and sym- 
pathetic in all his criticisms. 

Arnold’s greatest influence as an inspector was therefore 
not that exerted through the formulation at his desk of some 
constructive plan for the reorganization of the schools, but 
that brought about by personal contact with the teachers in 
their classrooms. He carried with him everywhere an atmos- 
phere of culture and poetry, without being technical or pe- 
dantic. Thus he raised the tone and the aims of the teachers, 
and enabled them to feel a respect for their task, a respect 
for themselves in their work. The proper appreciation of 
the dignity of the teaching profession,—is it not an accom- 
plishment worthy of genius to imbue people with this idea? 
A friend said of Arnold: “His effect on the teachers when 
he examined a school was extraordinary. He was sympa- 
thetic without being condescending, and he reconciled the 
humblest drudge in a London school to his or her drudgery 
for the next twelve months.” Let it not be inferred that 
Arnold was lax in the performance of his duty. He believed 
in seeing things as they are. His ideas on the function of 
criticism are as applicable to his work of inspector (who is 
a critic) as they are to literary compositions. The purpose 
of criticism, he tells us, “‘is to keep man from a self-satisfac- 
tion which is retarding and vulgarizing, to lead him towards 
perfection, by making his mind dwell upon what is excellent 
in itself.” Therefore, in making reports of the schools he 
visited, he aimed to be absolutely fair. He recognized that 
though a prviate man can afford to be indulgent, a man 
in public office must be firm. Yet, because he felt that most 
of the teachers whom he visited were doing sincere work, he 
thought that they had nothing to lose when he reported what 
they were doing or failing to do. 

Upon the subject of training of teachers, Arnold’s ideas 
were sound. He feared that too much reading of books on 
pedagogy was dangerous, in that the study of theory in 
itself was likely to bring about formalism. He found no 
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objection to the doctrines advocated in such books, but he 
recognized that everything depended on their application. 
Adequate preparation of a teacher for his work he felt to 
be one of the most vital factors in success in teaching. He 
disapproved of the English plan of requiring applicants to 
pass a single examination for all kinds of civil employment. 
It seemed to him that a fixed standard of preparation in a 
first-rate school was far more satisfactory and productive 
of better results than merely having a candidate pass an 
examination after preparing for it under some “crammer.” 
He wanted teachers to keep up the task of self-improvement 
even after they had entered upon their professional work. 
A great need, which he felt should be stressed, was that of 
lack of culture. To fill this need he encouraged higher educa- 
tion, advocating that teachers study English composition 
under the best English authors and that they study French 
and Latin as well as English literature. Above all, he would 
have them keep an open mind, an inquiring mind, the habit 
of thinking. He believed that every teacher should be allowed 
liberty in the performance of his task, the right to exercise 
initiative; and he claimed the same right for the inspector. 
He saw no danger in this, provided that the French ideas 
were carried out and no incompetent persons were allowed 
to teach. 

To the teacher himself he gave many suggestions relative 
to the work in the classroom. He taught simplicity as the 
foundation of good teaching. Often he criticised work that 
was made intricate and complex or that was treated in a 
narrow way. He placed orderly thinking and the habit of 
stating things clearly above the storing up of crude informa- 
tion. Three outstanding principles in which he strongly be- 
lieved were: (1) the logical arangement of subject matter: 
(2) clearness in the presentation; (3) the marshalling of 
facts in view of a definite end. In carrying out these prin- 
ciples, he criticised lessons in geography that consisted in a 
multiplication of details but provided for no arrangement 
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of these details to illustrate some great geographical prin- 
ciple. He saw also much waste of time in grammar classes 
where minute points of little value, details of parsing, were 
called for, and where the application of facts and rules bear- 
ing upon the construction of sentences was ignored. He fur- 
ther advocated and demonstrated in his attitude to those 
under him the value of a true sympathy between the teacher 
and the pupil, stating that his observation in German schools 
had shown him the freedom and naturalness which comes 
when such sympathy is manifested. “The children (in those 
schools) are human,” he said. 

Though Arnold had no definite system of education which 
he succeeded in inaugurating, still by learning the faults in 
existing conditions, he was able to suggest a plan which he 
thought was better than the lack of system then evident in 
the English schools. He would have a minister of education } 
as the supreme head of the educational department. This he 
proposed, both because it would be an administrative con- 
venience and because it would give a central authority on 
whom to place responsibility. This official was to be assisted 
by a council of education, to be chosen because of their fit- 
ness for the work. The council was to advise on the grading 
of schools and on the organization of examinations in schools 
and universities, in order to adjust these institutions to each 
other. Next he would have a provincial school board for 
each district, to represent the state, serving between the min- 
ister and the schools. Coming to the schools themselves, he 
proposed the university as the capstone, followed by the public 
schools of two grades and, the foundation of all, the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The so-called public schools received his severest criticism, 
when he said of them: “Public schools are precious institu- 
tions where for £250 a year our boys learn gentleman-like 
deportment and cricket.” Since they provided only for the 
more fortunate people, a sort of privileged few, he felt that 
they were impossible from the standpoint of accomplishing 
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anything worth while. His greatest concern was for the 
middle classes, who “are both badly taught and are also 
brought up on a lower plane than is right, brought up ig- 
nobly.” Through his constant criticism of the schools for 
these people, his interest and sympathy having first been 
aroused through the reading of David Copperfield, he suc- 
ceeded in exposing their weaknesses and in aiding their im- 
provement. He pleaded for institutions in which the middle 
and professional classes could get, at a minimum rate, educa- 
tion of as good quality, with as good guarantees of social 
character and advantages for a future career as French chil- 
dren of the same class were able to get. His favorite doctrine 
was that the salvation of people lies in the state-provided, 
middle-class schools. In fact, he believed strongly in the con- 
trol of all education by the state, in which belief he was 
strengthened by his examination of the systems of education 
in the continental schools. Although they differed in many 
respects, they were alike in being under state authority. For 
this reason, Arnold thought, was their work superior to that 
of the English schools. 

With reference to the curricula of the schools, Arnold had 
many suggestions to make. He placed a high valuation upon 
the teaching of English, pointing out that the correct use of 
the mother tongue must be acquired by an effort. The ex- 
planation he gave as to why English was never mastered in 
the schools was that its value was not apprecjated. He rec- 
ognized the importance of the analytic study of grammar, 
both because of its value as a simple study of logic and be- 
cause of its usefulness in composition. The study of liter- 
ature he advocated because of its cultural value. He stressed 
the memorizing of poetry, if the pupil understood what he 
memorized. Because he saw the futility of teaching a child 
to read without encouraging it to want to do so, he worked 
for the improvement of school readers; and he deprecated 
the use of such readers as vehicles for imparting geograph- 
ical and other information. Literature was to him a forma- 
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tive subject. Letters, philosophy, history, held the high place 
in his ideal of development. Since his interpretation of cul- 
ture was that its function is to know the best that has been 
thought and said in the world, he held that literature rather 
than science was the chief agent in education. “A single line 
of poetry working in the mind may produce more light, which 
is what man wants, than the fullest acquaintance with the 
process of digestion.” He wished to have the Bible included 
in the elementary school course, because of the contact it 
gave with poetry and philosophy, though he did not believe 
that it is within the province of the school to teach the Bible 
in a spiritual sense. Because of his strong belief in the cul- 
tural vaiue of the Bible, he wrote a Biblical reader for use 
in the elementary schools; but, since people became suspicious 
of its purpose, it was never adopted as a part of the school 
course. 

Although Arnold saw that certain subjects, such as sewing, 
arithmetic, spelling, must be taught, he recognized them as 
merely utilitarian. He wanted the study of a foreign lan- 
guage begun in the elementary school. Especially did he 
favor Latin, because of its relationship to our own language 
and because of the aid it offered in acquiring a knowledge of 
grammar. If a gifted teacher were in charge of the instruc- 
tion, Arnold would have an elementary course in the facts and 
laws of nature included in the curriculum. 

Arnold’s idea of excellence in education was high. He tested 
its quality in the English schools, not by seeing how much 
the children knew about the subjects of the course,—which 
method of examination he felt encouraged mechanical and 
unsympathetic teaching,—but by attempting to find out 
whether the schools were making good and happy children. 
He stressed the importance of teaching the child rather than 
the subject. To this end he diagnosed the trouble with the 
various classes of English people and worked to have each 
class get the specific remedy for its ailment,—-the things 
which its birth and rearing were least likely to give. The 
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upper class needed a notion of republican fellowship; the 
middle class, a largeness of soul and personal dignity; 
the lower class, a feeling of gentleness and humanity. 
We can thus see that Arnold emphasized those things which 
teach us to live nobly and intelligently, rather than those 
which help us to make a living. ‘Foundation of character 
is more important than the acquisition of knowledge.” 

Although Matthew Arnold died thirty-five years ago, and 
the science of education has during that time made many 
advances, nevertheless, it would prove beneficial to all educa- 
tors today to review the principles which guided him in 
administering the duties of his office as inspector of schools. 
Of course, many schools at present may be working with the 
same fundamental ideas; yet there are some teachers who 
would find these thirty-five-year-old principles wholly new. 
Wherein could our schools profit by following his suggestions? 

In the first place, do our inspectors, our supervisors, our 
teachers carry into the schoolroom an atmosphere of culture 
and of poetry? Is there always a feeling of sympathy for the 
teacher or student, as the case may be? I am afraid that 
many of us would answer these questions negatively. 

Again, we find a point advocated by Arnold a half-century 
ago now being considered by American educators. The large 
educational associations of our country are working for fed- 
eral recognition of the importance of education by trying to 
establish a national department with its head a member of 
the Cabinet. This position corresponds to the minister of 
education that Arnold was in favor of. And though the 
present proposal does not include complete federal control 
of education, it would at least have a central administrative 
body to aid in maintaining a uniformly high standard for 
all schools. 

Another educational need is that of better trained teachers, 
higher professional standards. Arnold showed the futility of 
attempting by a general examination to determine one’s fit- 
ness for teaching. If every state would discontinue the issu- 
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ance of a certificate to teachers upon the basis of an examin- 
ation and would require specific professional training before 
the granting of any license, the type of work in our schools 
would improve. Then it would be possible for us to follow 
out another of Arnold’s suggestions, and give the teacher 
liberty in doing her work. It is dangerous to allow an inex- 
perienced and unprepared teacher to exercise her initiative. 
On the other hand, if all teachers, regardless of circumstances 
must be bound by a formal course of study, by the necessity 
of doing a thing by rule, there can be little advance; for the 
testing of theories and the adoption of those which prove 
effective are essential to improvement. 

The most modern of Arnold’s ideas are those dealing with 
class-room procedure. If teachers everywhere could use the 
principles he established as the fundamental basis of their 
pedagogy, could make specific application of these principles, 
the results would be far-reaching. I recognize that our best 
schools have been for some time working toward the goal 
that Arnold set; but all the schools are not doing so,—in fact, 
the majority are not. Even fifty years ago Arnold advocated 
the problem method of teaching, particularly as it applied to 
geography. Not that he used this terminology in referring 
to it; but, when he showed the desirability of setting up some 
big geographical principle and having the pupil collect and 
organize his geographical facts and draw his conclusions in 
accordance with this principle, he was doing just what our 
modern educators are trying to accomplish,—to make wide- 
spread a method of teaching which has evolved from the 
psychological investigation of the thought process. 

In no other line of work, in my opinion, do our schools 
need to adopt Arnold’s suggestions so much as in the teaching 
of English. In the first place, we still fail to recognize the 
importance of the subject. “Anybody can teach English!” 
we frequently hear exclaimed, “but it takes a scholar to teach 
a foreign language, mathematics, and such!” And so long 
as this idea of English continues, just so long will it be 
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poorly taught. In our extreme efforts to bend our curricula 
toward the utilitarian, we are forgetting that the school has 
a cultural purpose, that the child has a character to be devel- 
oped as well as a head to be packed with knowledge of facts. 
Or, if we should remember the need of character develop- 
ment, we too often fail to see the value of literature as a 
formative subject. Or, even if we should include literature 
in our elementary schools, we frequently teach literary com- 
position as a collection of facts to be remembered, ourselves 
failing to interpret it. 

A second aspect of the English work which could be im- 
proved as a result of Arnold’s suggestions is composition. 
Arnold saw the importance of a study of grammar, especially 
of grammatical analysis, as a basis of synthetic work in com- 
position. I have little sympathy with the extremists today, 
who, because in past years grammar was badly taught—being 
formally presented to the immature mind—now say, “Away 
with grammar! No person learns to speak or write correctly 
by learning grammatical rules.” My answer is, “No one will 
ever learn to speak and write correctly by instinct, intuition, 
or imitation of those with whom he is thrown in daily con- 
tact.” For the millenium may be expected at once when the 
American child hears only correct English everywhere. Then 
why can we not feel on safe ground when, in our teaching 
of composition, we adopt the ideas of a master of prose com- 
position? I strongly advocate that we teach grammar,— 
teach it when and where it is needed, teach it as it may be 
applied; but do not hope that success in English composition 
may be acquired without grammatical knowledge. 

Arnold has presented advanced ideas in his suggestions as 
to the characteristics of an effective lesson. Educators today 
tell us that the teacher must have a definite goal before her 
in every recitation and that she must organize her subject 
matter in the light of this aim in order best to accomplish 
it. Arnold preached to his pupils “logical arrangement, and 
marshalling of facts in view of a definite end.” Many are 
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the times, however, when teachers fail to attempt to reach 
a goal. “I don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on my way,” 
might be as truly sung by the average teacher as by the 
vagrant. 

When we remember that at no previous time has much 
intellect devoted itself to advancing educational method, and 
reflect that only in recent years has psychology formed the 
basis of pedagogy, we are amazed at the genius of Arnold 
which showed itself in the modernness of his ideas. He did 
not enter the promised land of those who wrought great 
things toward training youth, but he “desired to enter it,” 
he “saluted it from afar.” Had he done nothing else for 
education but helped the world to understand the meaning 
of culture, his work would have been of inestimable value. 
He has taught us that culture is a study of perfection and 
that no man can attain perfection unless he carry others 
along with him in seeking this goal, unless he seek “to make 
reason and the will of God prevail among mankind.” 

Should not Arnold himself receive a conspicuous place 
among men of culture? He was one of “those who had a 
passion for diffusing, for making prevail, for carrying from 
one end of society to the other the best knowledge, the best 
ideas of their time; who have labored to divest knowledge of 
all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, 
exclusive; to humanize it, to make it efficient outside the 
clique of the cultivated and learned, yet still remaining the 
best knowledge and thought of the time, and a true source, 
therefore, of sweetness and light.” 
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qumunummm£> Tit) N I say that the crying need of secondary Eng- 
lish is systematic organization, I am perhaps 

W voicing the opinion of only a minority of our 
profession, and that a minority with an unduly 

mal developed conscience for logical fitness. Yet I 
have long felt the hopelessness of accomplishing 
Cumumnum£ ue 2 definite purpose with the present miscellaneous 
assortment of subject matter and the customary method of 
administering it. We are given grammar, composition, rhet- 
oric, history of literature, and a list of English classics, and 
are asked to teach them with a view to the attainment of two 
ends, viz, ability to write and speak correctly and ability to 
appreciate good literature. If we attain these ends we have 
rather to thank our pupils for their ability to appropriate what 
is placed before them, than to congratulate ourselves upon a 


felicitous pedagogical arrangement. 

The high school English course is a heritage that has been 
transmitted to us with accretions from many generations. 
We find the ancient Greeks striving to attain ends identical 
with our own. In their music school they brought the boy into 
vital contact with their best literature, developing an under- 
standing and appreciation that led to wise and prudent ex- 
pression. Form was not an end but an incident of their teach- 
ing. As to results Professor Monroe writes, “Indeed it is to 
be doubted whether education as a process of developing crea- 
tive power—power of expression, of initiative, and of appre- 
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ciation—has ever been given a more fruitful form.” But as 
language teaching became more and more highly methodized 
we find the Greeks departing from their ancient teachings. 
Grammar was organized and became the accepted means of 
instruction in language. The study of literature accompanied 
the study of grammar and formed a part of it. Rhetoric 
was organized as a means of training the prospective orator. 
Grammar and rhetoric came to be taught in separate schools; 
grammar furnishing the elementary training for understand- 
ing and appreciating literature, and rhetoric furnishing the 
more advanced training for appreciation and expression. The 
grammar and rhetoric methods were transmitted with other 
forms of Greek culture to the Romans, whod gave a still more 
formal organization to them and passed them on to later gen- 
erations. 

The study of the vernacular made its way into the second- 
ary schools of Germany in the eighteenth century and into the 
academies of England and America during the nineteenth. 
Latin had for ages been taught by the grammar method and it 
was quite natural that the vernacular should be approached 
in the same way. The first English grammar, published in 
1594, was actually written in Latin. Other attempts to apply 
the logic of Latin grammar to the English language followed, 
culminating in Lindley Murray’s logical conquest in 1795. 

The history of English language teaching covers two cen- 
turies—centuries when we have been groping in the dark, 
shackled by Latin methods, and perceiving only vaguely or at 
intervals the goal which we wished to attain. Benjamin 
Franklin in his “Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania,” (1749) recommended the establishment of 
an academy in which English should receive attention equal to 
that devoted to Latin and Greek. Here he wished to have 
taught grammar, composition, and literature. The course of 
study in English which he recommended is strangely similar to 
that which we follow now. Franklin’s plan failed through lack 
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of sympathy and because properly qualified teachers could not 
be found for the teaching of the English program. 

With the development of the academies in America the 
study of English came to receive more attention. In Phillips 
Exeter Academy in 1818 we find admission to the first year of . 
the English Department conditioned on a knowledge of Mur- 
ray’s Grammar through syntax and ability to parse simple 
sentences. For the first year the requirement embraced “Eng- 
lish Grammar including exercises in Reading, in Parsing, in 
Analyzing, in correction of bad English; punctuation and Pro- 
sody.” In the second year grammar was continued, and rhet- 
oric, composition, and declamation of the “forensic kind” were 
taken up. In the third year moral and political philosophy 
with composition, forensics, and declamation completed the 
course. 

With the organization of the American high school a new 
impetus was given to the study of English. When the Boston 
English Classical School was organized in 1821, we find that 
the list of studies for the first year included: “Composition; 
Reading from the most approved authors; Exercises in Crit- 
icism, comprising analysis of the language, grammar, and 
style of the best English authors, their errors and beauties; 
Declamation.” In the second year we find the same course 
continued with the addition of “forensic discussions”; and in 
the third we find a somewhat similar though briefer course. 
The extensive English course here outlined, if administered 
with any success in the early years of the English Classical 
School, certainly had but a slight influence in the development 
of such courses in other secondary schools. Grammar and 
rhetoric, it is true, within the next quarter century estab- 
lished themselves in the secondary curricula. Social condi- 
tions demanded language instruction; the schools responded 
with grammar and rhetoric. 

In lieu of an English method the formal Latin method, the 
only method with which teachers were familiar, was applied 
to the study of the vernacular. 
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Considering the formidable character of the other second- 
ary school subjects it is not to be wondered at that English 
during the years of its development appeared to be a trivial 
subject. The first effort toward making it a substantial sub- 
ject, as we have seen, was to formalize the study by reducing 
it to the logical organization of grammar and rhetoric. A 
further effort in this direction was initiated by Doctor John 
Seely Hart about the middle of the nineteenth century when 
he organized and introduced into his school at Philadelphia 
the history of English language and literature. Selections 
from literature were included in the first texts of history of 
literature, but in time the selections became subsidiary and 
were relegated to a separate volume. 

The study of literary masterpieces had been recommended 
by Franklin, and by the committee which founded the Boston 
English Classical School, but courses in literature for one 
cause or another do not seemed to have thrived until near the 
close of the nineteenth century. Such selections as found 
their way into the schools received the intensive Latin treat- 
ment, resulting perhaps in understanding but not in appre- 
ciation. It is recorded that Paradise Lost was pitilessly an- 
alyzed, and that In Memoriam was sometimes parsed in its 
entirety. It was not until the colleges began to require the 
reading of a uniform list of selections that literature came to 
have a definite place in the English course. The first step was 
taken by the New England Commission of Colleges in 1889 
when it recommended a list of books from which should be 
chosen the subjects for the English essays for the entrance 
examinations. 

The Committee of Ten in 1894 gave definite form to the 
English course as we know it today. The study of literature 
and training in the expression of thought were declared to be 
the fundamental elements in any proper high school English 
course. In point of time allotment the study of literature was 
to receive almost twice the attention that was to be devoted to 
rhetoric and composition. Grammar was to be studied only 
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for one hour a week in the fourth year, and history of litera- 
ture was to be taught incidentally. Here we have for the first 
time the English course presented as an organic whole. 

The Committee of Ten thought of high school English as a 
unit. This is implied in the following recommendation: 

“The Conference therefore recommends the assignment of 
three hours a week for four years (or 480 hours in the total) 
to the study of literature, and the assignment of two hours 
a week for the first two years, and one hour in the last two 
years (or 240 hours in the total) to training in composition. 
By the study of literature, the Conference means the study 
of the works of good authors, not the study of a manual of 
literary history. 

“Rhetoric, during the earlier part of the high school course 
connects itself, on the one hand, with the study of literature, 
furnishing the student with apparatus for analysis and criti- 
cism; and, on the other hand, with practice in composition, 
acquainting the student with principles and maxims relating 
to effective discourse. ...if the teacher has borne in mind the 
practical uses of rhetoric in the first two years, he will have 
conveyed the essentials of the art (with or without referen- 
ces to a textbook) before the systematic view begins, so that 
this view will be a kind of codification of principles already 
applied in practice.” 

This inductive development method here recommended, ex- 
tending through the entire course, though tried by many tea- 
chers, has doubtless been succesfully conducted by few. In 
general, composition and literature have been studied side by 
side, attempts being made incidentally to relate the two . The 
scant consideration accorded rhetoric in the report has re- 
sulted in an almost complete sublimation of rhetoric into 
composition. History of literature has persisted as a high 
school subject more or less distinct from the study of the clas- 
sics. 

The Committee on College Entrance Requirements report- 
ed to the National Education Association in 1889 a plan for 
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the parallel treatment of literature and composition. The out- 
line of the course of study submitted by the Committee, how- 
ever, shows only a formal correlation of the two. A teacher 
attempting to follow the outline was likely to see nothing in it 
except a logical parallel in name only. 

The reports of these two national committees in the main 
failed to accomplish the unification of the high school English 
course. The list of selections from literature provided by the 
latter committee proved unsuitable as material for “analysis 
and criticism” and for “practice in composition.” Teachers 
soon began to complain that composition based upon the lit- 
erature could not be motivated, and that the results were 
bookish and formal. 

The situation has been further complicated within recent 
years because of the confusion of aims and purposes. The 
disciplinary end before the opening of the present century 
held almost undisputed sway in the secondary field. The na- 
tional committees whose reports we have reviewed asserted 
that in discipline of the mind the English course was quite as 
efficient as any other school subject. If there was any other 
purpose which actuated these committees in the formulation 
of their recommendations it was that of general culture. Dis- 
cipline and general culture are closely enough allied to be har- 
monized in the mapping out of a program. But discord arises 
when we attempt to meet the demands not only of discipline 
and general culture, but of social efficiency or citizenship, vo- 
cational interests, or practical purposes. The adaptation of 
the course of study to the maturity of the pupils, to their 
varying interests, and to the needs of the community in which 
they live, still further complicates the problem. 

It is no wonder that English teachers found the programs 
outlined by the national committees inadequate to meet the 
new demands that were coming to be laid upon the schools. 
Their complaints were both loud and deep: Practical aspects 
of composition were being neglected for the sake of reading, 
and of composition based upon the reading; the classics re- 
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commended were found to be wanting in appeal to the pupils; 
more stress should be laid upon debating and other forms of 
oral expression; more use should be made of current books and 
periodicals. Such was the tenor of the complaints. 

Teachers of English came together in various organiza- 
tions to voice their protests. A decade of agitation brought 
about the appointment of another national committee to con- 
sider the matter. The report of this committee was rendered 
in 1917, and is known to us as the Report of the Committee 
on Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. 

This committee discarded the disciplinary ideals of former 
committees. It considered the subject chiefly from the point 
of view of the pupil who would not go to college. The claims 
of practical life it clearly and distinctly asserted. It drew a 
sharp line between the study of composition and the study of 
literature. 

Stating its position upon the organization of the English 
course the Committee declared itself as follows :* 

“The activities broadly named English and formally classi- 
fied as composition, grammar, literature, oral expression, etc., 
are really only twofold, namely, receiving impressions and 
giving them. In both, mind and body are positive, creative, 
and not passive, spongelike. 

“Both giving and receiving have reference, moreover, to 
only two types of situation, work and leisure, production and 
play.” 

“In these principles may be found the basis of an organi- 
zation of the course at once vital and economical. While both 
should be full of zest and interest, the activities mainly char- 
acterized by the spirit of work should be clearly distinguished 
from those characterized by the spirit of play, the game for 
the sake of the game. The study of expression for practical 
purposes should go hand in hand with the study of books of a 
practical character; in the same way the study of literary 


* See Report of Committee, page 33. 
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composition in the narrow sense of that term should accom- 
pany the study of novels, dramas essays, and poems.” 

The Committee gave a further exposition of this principle 
of organization in another part of its report in the following 
words :* 

“English as a training for efficiency should be distinguished 
from English as a training for the wholesale enjoyment of 
leisure. Much ill placing of emphasis and confusion of values 
have resulted from the failure on the part of course makers 
and teachers to realize this distinction. The careful and 
methodical arrangement of words and sentences with the aim 
of entire clearness and accuracy, as in a guide book, is an un- 
dertaking decidedly different from the writing of a travel 
sketch by a man of genius. The two are unlike in purpose and 
unlike in method. The former almost any one can learn to 
accomplish. The latter is possible only to the few, though the 
attempt to accomplish it has a certain value in developing ap- 
preciation on the part of all. The English course should be 
so arranged as to couple speaking and writing for practical 
purposes with the reading of the same character, and speaking 
and writing for pleasure and inspiration with the study of the 
novelists, the play-wrights, and the poets.” 

It seems to be the intention of the Comittee to draw a ver- 
tical line across the horizontal parallels, composition and lit- 
erature. They mean to distinguish between composition of 
the practical type and composition of the literary type; be- 
tween the literature of information and the literature of the 
emotions. The result is to be an English course of four divi- 
sions. Further, it does not seem to be the purpose of the Com- 
mittee to accord equal emphasis to each of these four divisions. 
They assert that the needs of the community and of the pupil 
as well demand that letter writing, the making of reports, 
etc., should be stressed almost to the exclusion of literary 
composition, and that the subjects of themes should be drawn 


*Report of Committee, pages 27-28. 
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from the actual experiences of the pupils with things, rather 
than with books. And when it comes to literature, the appeal 
to the pupil’s interests, that is, emotions, is to be the criterion 
of choice; the literature of leisure is to receive the emphasis 
of the Committee. 

The two earlier committees seemed to feel that the English 
course should be an organic whole. The Committee on Re- 
organization does not seem to have concerned itself at all with 
the idea of unity. 

As I said at the outset my conscience for orderliness has 
been disturbed by the lack of unity in the English course. 
This lack of unity was in evidence long before the Committee 
on Reorganization made its report and has persisted in spite 
of the recommendations of the two earlier committees. The 
historical survey which I have just completed seems to show 
that the present course has been built up like a crazy-quilt; 
scraps of English literature have been tacked on to a center- 
piece of Latinized grammar and rhetoric. There is now a 
novel mingling of ancient methods and modern materials, 
and a strange allegiance to twentieth-century ideals and he- 
reditary practices, 

Many are dissatisfied with the present situation. From out- 
side the profession we hear complaints that the children are 
not learning to write letters, not learning to like good litera- 
ture, not learning to do anything that we have pretended to 
teach them. From inside the profession we hear: “Let us 
have more grammar!”; “Let us have less grammar!”; “Let 
us teach business English!’’; “Let us read the best sellers and 
the current periodicals!”; “Give us more of the classics!’’, 
and so on. All this indicates that the teachers are anxious to 
secure results, but that they have by no means agreed upon 
the method to be employed in attaining them. 

Much has been said within recent years to the disparage- 
ment of the logical presentation of subject matter, and in 
favor of the psychological presentation It is well, however, 
to remember that there may be system in even a psychologi- 
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cal organization, and that systematic treatment has certain 
advantages worth considering. The writer agrees with the 
progressive thinkers that the logical organization of grammar 
and rhetoric tends to defeat its own ends, and, in this connec- 
tion, wishes to suggest the complete abandonment of tra- 
ditional methods and a resort to first principles. Is it not pos- 
sible to devise a psychological presentation that possesses the 
virtues of system and unity? If we could lay aside our gram- 
mar and rhetoric and study literature in the same free way 
that the ancient Greeks did, is it not possible that we might 
attain the results for which the Greek civilization was so 
justly praised? 

The suggestion is to study literature directly with no gram- 
mar, rhetoriz, or rules of composition. Principles of apprecia- 
tion and expression are to be evolved by the inductive develop- 
ment method. Grammar has served its day as the medium for 
the mastery of a foreign tongue. It may be questioned whether 
it has ever greatly facilitated the study of the vernacular. 
English teachers no longer unanimously endorse the gram- 
mar methods, and foreign language teachers are now discard- 
ing it in favor of the direct method. As for rhetoric, the age 
of oratory had passed before Aristotle had organized the 
study. In its subsequent use it has promoted good form, but 
not always effective speech. Both grammar and rhetoric are 
hereditary devices, developed in a bygone age, which have 
found their chief value in facilitating the study of Latin. Dis- 
credited long ago because of their failure to produce results 
in the vernacular they have continued to hold their place in 
the curriculum because of their disciplinary values. Such are 
just and sufficient grounds for displacing the traditional 
methods. The substitution of the plan of studying literature 
directly calls for further discussion. 

I do not associate literature with play. I do not think of it 
as one of the several socially approved employments for a 
harmless leisure. It is true that the only time that we have 
to devote to literature in adult life is the time when we are 
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not engaged in gainful labor. Many may occupy their leisure 
with Shakespeare but few play with him. We study literature 
with both the work and the play motives. The interest in play 
is in the activity itself; the interest in work is in its reward. 
Fortunately for both the teacher and the pupil, the activity 
of reading is pleasurable and its reward desirable. 

Moreover, I do not think of the study of literature as mere- 
ly the tickling of the emotions, nor as the opening of avenues 
leading to such ephemeral stimulation. We do not learn to 
read for the sole purpose of gratifying our tastes; nor do we 
study literature in order to discover books that appeal to our 
instincts. Literature is more than food, or drink, or raiment; 
it is the bread of life,—the means of a spiritual growth. 

Literature is the garment of the best thought. As we read 
we shape for ourselves from literature a philosophy of life. 
From literature we derive our attitudes, our ideals, our meth- 
ods of thinking, and our forms of expression. To literature 
we trace our motives, the springs of moral conduct. 

Literature is dynamic. It enters into the inner being of the 
reader and becomes a part of him. It prompts him to 
action,—not to read further, but to live better. It makes for 
sentiment, not for sentimentality. It prepares for life, not 
for leisure. 

With such a conception of literature, it is not difficult to see 
how good reading may serve the ends of both appreciation 
and expression. Literature is the center from which are to 
radiate all the pupil’s interests and activities. He is to be im- 
mersed in literature; the bath should prove pleasurable 
enough to call for a repetition; it should prove invigorating 
enough to stimulate his expression. 

This suggestion at least has the merit of unifying the study 
of English. If adopted, a definite policy in English teaching 
will take the place of worn-out traditions. There will then be 
no more grammar, rhetoric, and composition, to become ends 
rather than means . There will be no more excerpts from lit- 
erature to be used as illustrative material for deductive gram- 
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mar and rhetoric. Literature will provide the sole materials 
for study; the method will be inductive and principles will 
come last instead of first; the results to be attained, on the 
side of appreciation, will be the development of taste, of high- 
er ideals, saner social attitudes, and worthier purposes; on the 
side of expression, there will be developed such spontaneity 
of speech, such style, and diction, as can come only from inti- 
mate association with the masters. 

There are two objections to this program. First, the de- 
tails have not been worked out. Those who assume the task 
of working out these details must have not only a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, but ability to free themselves from 
the bondage of traditional teachings and get down to first 
principles. Second, there must be provided a _ sufficient 
amount of reading material within the range of the child’s 
interests and comprehension. Much of the literature recom- 
mended and used in high schools goes over the heads of the pu- 
pils; it falls as wide of the mark as does the logical organiza- 
tion of grammar and rhetoric. It represents the thought pro- 
cesses of a trained adult thinker. From the use of such ma- 
terial little can be hoped for in the way of improvement of 
either appreciation or expression. But if we provide a wealth 
of reading material within the reach and grasp of the child’s 
mind, is it too much to hope that the child may shortly be 
trained to follow the thought processes of the author? And 
granting that he can learn to follow accurately the logic of 
the author, is it too much to hope that he may in time be led 
to adopt it for his own expression? I do not know, but I 
strongly suspect that Shakespeare and many other writers, 
who knew little Latin, less Greek, and no English grammar, 
acquired a mastery of the language in some such way. 











Putting Aristotle into the Machine Shop 
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MERICAN colleges and universities each year 
turn out into the world some thousands of young 
men, in the prime of their physical development 
and with their minds trained by study and by 
contact with their instructors and the leaders 
among their fellow students. It is not unfair 

= to assume that these young men, on the average, 

mm m0: ore the best representatives of their age; that 
in knowledge, training and personality they have those quali- 
ties of initiative and leadership which industry is earnestly 
seeking; in brief, that they are the best of raw material for 
American business. 

With these qualifications, what is the prospect ahead of the 
college graduate? 

He may stay in the academic halls as an instructor, thus as 
we say in business, putting the earnings back into improve- 
ment of the plant. He may select one of the professions—law, 
medicine, ministry, engineering, journalism—if ne chances to 
have the inclination and the opportunity. But he may have 
no bent for teaching or professional life; he may prefer to en- 
ter industry or trade. In that event, how is he received in the 
business world? 

Whosoever may be at fault, it is admittedly true that in- 
dustry in the majority of cases gives scant consideration to 
the college man, particularly to the one without technical 
training. Too often business asks what, specifically, the young 
man can do now, rather than what are his capacities for train- 
ing and a future usefullness. The writer once was acquainted 
with a large corporation in which, when a college graduate 
applied for employment, he usually was sent to the head book- 
keeper. If that dignitary chanced to have an opening for a 
junior clerk, he might hire the college fellow, provided the ap- 
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plicant did not look as if he might be uppish or lacking in sub- 
ordination and respect before the superior wisdom of the vet- 
eran bookkeepers who had adorned the same stools for the 
last twenty-five years. 

Now, some college graduates are looking for jobs as junior 
clerks, and ask nothing better than to spend their lives in the 
white-collared seclusion of the accountant’s cage. But what 
about the others—the vast majority who crave active connec- 
tion with the driving wheels of industry; whose restless ener- 
gy—untrained and untamed, it is true—contains dynamic 
power which, properly controlled, may drive whole factories 
of business machinery in the future? 

Unfortunately, these men are likely to receive little en- 
couragement. Their value is too speculative, the dividends 
from their potential capacities too far in the future—this, all 
too often, is the attitude of business. 


EMISSARIES OF RADICALISM GET BUSY. 


And while business thus passes by the college graduate, all 
the forces of destructive doctrines rush in to take possession 
of the rejected material. The student is besought and har- 
angued by every prophet of radicalism in industry and soci- 
ety. At the most impressionable age of his life, when every 
vein throbs with desire for some worth-while activity, he is 
importuned to enlist in a crusade for something or other—cer- 
tainly for nothing constructive. The self-styled liberal who 
hints darkly that the bolshevist experiment is succeeding 
pretty well, after all; who talks knowingly of the “new social 
order,” and who paints dismal pictures of the evils to be laid 
at the door of the “institution of property,” sees in the college 
student a promising disciple. From the “liberal” press, from 
the “labor” pulpit and from the “advanced” college chair, the 
student is urged to cast his lot with the forces of radicalism. 

Do you doubt this, Mr. Business Man? At the next oppor- 
tunity, visit a conference or convention of college students, 
and judge for yourself. 
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In the course of a tolerably broad experience, the writer 
has had epportunity, through observation and consultation, 
to acquaint himself somewhat thoroughly with the relation of 
American industry to colleges and the college graduate. Re- 
cently he took occasion to consult by letter some of the fore- 
most leaders in personal administration, to learn their expe- 
rience and their views on the subject. 

Some of the conclusions are incorporated in the present 
article. 

In the vast majority of business organizations, no provi- 
sion whatever is made for using or training the non-technical 
college graduate. He is hired, if hired at all, with no recog- 
nition of his four years or more of college training. He must 
start at the bottom and fight his way up. Often, through a 
rigid system of seniority as the basis of advancement, his way 
is made particularly difficult; he must wait until the man ahead 
is promoted, dies of senile decay, or demonstrates beyond any 
possible question that he is incompetent. 


BENEFITS AND DISADVANTAGES OF TRAINING SYSTEMS. 


Some advanced corporations have attempted the intensive 
training of selected college graduates and other young men of 
apparently outstanding promise. This training usually takes 
the form of rapid shifting from one department to another, 
under special supervision. Good results from this method 
have been reported from some quarters; indifferent ones 
from others. 

The superintendent of training in one of the largest manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States writes: 

“Our company in the past has endeavored to break college 
men into the industry through somewhat special methods. 
They were regarded as students and were sent from one de- 
partment to another in our plants, where they worked long 
enough to obtain a general idea of the work of each depart- 
ment, special pains being taken to see that they got proper 


attention from the plant executives. The idea was to give 
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them the chance to absorb in the shortest possible space of 
time such information as would enable them to advance rap- 
idly to positions of executive responsibility. The system met 
with only moderate success and in a large measure has been 
discontinued. The majority of these generally trained col- 
lege men did not make good. On the other hand, it is con- 
ceded that the minority who did make good have developed 
into exceptionally valuable men. The explanation of this result 
seems to be due, first, to the inability of college men to appre- 
ciate the necessity of getting this practical experience; second, 
to their desire to get ahead too fast; third, to a deep-seated 
prejudice against them on the part of the non-college men 
who have had long practical experience. Regarding this last 
point, its seriousness depends entirely upon the personality 
of the college student. If he was able to forget that he was a 
college man, and if he did not give the impression that he con- 
sidered himself superior to those who were less educated, he 
usually broke down all prejudices against him in a short time. 
Many, however, from the start were unable to do this.” 

The resentment on the part of the non-college man with 
practical experience, if he sees young students being given 
special training by which it is expected that they will advance 
faster than he himself can do, is one of the serious obstacles 
in the way of the training systems above referred to. It 
must be overcome, and largely through the efforts and per- 
sonality of the student himself, if such methods are to have a 
large measure or success. 

In spite of its manifest difficulties, the problem of gearing 
college education to the wheels of productive industry, and 
thus of checking the waste of the nation’s most valuable—and 
most expensive—human raw material, is not impossible of 
solution. The solution lies partly with industry, partly with 
the college and partly with the student himself. 


WHAT INDUSTRY CAN Do. 


On the side of industry, a change in the customary policy 
toward the college graduate is essential. He should be en- 
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couraged to enlist in business, and given a chance to see the 
line of promotion ahead of him. The management should 
keep watch of the newly employed college man, give him such 
training as is possible, and encourage him to use his brains 
and his initiative to get ahead. At the same time, the youth 
should be given to understand that his advancement depends 
upon doing his work better than do his fellow employees; 
that a college diploma is not a through ticket to official rank. 

On this subject the director of industrial relations in an 
important corporation writes: 

“I should say that the percentage of college graduates ca- 
pable of pushing ahead in the industrial organization is small, 
but not nearly so small as the percentage of employees who 
are not college graduates who are able to push ahead. This, 
I believe is due to the fact that college graduates are bound 
to be a selected group of people to start with, and the very fact 
that they went to college and completed college is evidence of a 
higher type of intelligence and a higher type of ability in some 
directions. 

In smoothing the path of advancement for the college grad- 
uate, industrial management owes it to itself and the young 
employee to break away from hard and fast rules of seniority. 
This is important. The college graduate—as any other em- 
ployee with energy and ambition—is unlikely to put forth his 
best efforts if he knows there is no chance of promotion so long 
as ahead of him there is a man of longer service who is barely 
able to “get by”’. 

Management also will find it worth while to give attention to 
the special capacity of the student, and to make an effort to fit 
him into the place where he is best qualified to serve. “Blind 
alley” jobs should if possible, be eliminated; if they cannot be 
eliminated, young employees of energy and initiative should 
be kept out of them. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE CAN Do. 


The college, also, can contribute toward the better fitting of 
its graduates into industry. The first and most obvious meth- 
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od is that of more adequate preparation. Some of the more 
advanced schools have in recent years made hopeful improve- 
ment in that respect. Until the college faculty has come to 
recognize that the facts of modern industry are as important 
as the rules of calculus, and that a business education consists 
of something more than the ability to use an adding machine 
and make out a balance sheet, the way of the college man in in- 
dustry will continue to be hard. 

Even more important, perhaps, than specific instruction in 
business is the giving to the student a proper attitude toward 
the industrial world and a true conception of his part in it. 

The professor or the dean can render vast service to his stu- 
dents if he shows them, out of his own experience or observa- 
tion, the promises, as well as the difficulties, of business life, 
and sets before them, as an ideal worthy of the highest en- 
deavor, the opportunity to serve humanity through a high- 
minded intelligent career in business. Particularly, he should 
warn that success is not a matter of a few weeks or of a few 
years, but that it is to be won, if at all, through the continu- 
ous application of a man’s best ability and best training 
through a life-time. 

From a corporation with long experience in the employment 
of college men comes this thought: 

“Thus far it has been our experience that most colleges do 
not succeed in presenting the essential factors that govern the 
initiation of the college man in industry with any very great 
success. Until they can do so, the road of such men will con- 
tinue to be unnecessarily hard for them to travel. ” 


WHAT THE COLLEGE GRADUATE CAN Do. 


But the solution of the problem perhaps lies, more than with 
any other, with the student himself. After the employer and 
the college have done their utmost, along the lines above out- 
lined, they will have contrived merely to give the graduate a 
chance. The rest depends upon himself. 

First of all, the college man in industry must understand 
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that his education, while it should have given him a cultural 
training and mental discipline which will enable him to advance 
faster, other things being equal, then his less educated com- 
rade, it is not in itself a substitute for experience. He should 
consider that the most useful product of his college course is 
the ability to use his mind logically and keenly, and the will- 
ingness to work harder, faster and longer than the average 
employee. 

An industrial relations executive of long experience says: 
“I certainly feel that the man who has had the opportunity 
of acquiring a college education is better fitted to think logi- 
cally, to analyze truly, and plan carefully than is his less for- 
tunate brother who has not been given the opportunity of 
broadening his mental processes through his college work. 
Personally, I appreciate very much the handicap I am under 
in my present position because of my lack of higher education, 
which I seek to replace by reading and association.” 

Another corporation officer, after broad observation,writes: 
“The advantage which the college man has, lies, or should lie, 
in the possession of a trained mind which will enable him to 
begin at the bottom and work his way up much faster than his 
uneducated competitor. It is quite essential that he should 
recognize that during the years while he has been acquiring 
this mental training, the men who did not go to college have 
been securing a practical experience which in itself is a real 
advantage. He must be willing to start at the bottom or nearly 
so, and must rely for advancement upon the superior ability 
which his training gives him. If he really possesses such abil- 
ity it is bound to result in his making more rapid advancement 
than his untrained fellows. If he does not possess such ability 
he has no right to expect that the mere fact that he possesses 
a college diploma will give him a right to pass others in the 
race for promotion.” 

This comes from the headquarters of a prominent manu- 
facturing concern: 

“My observations and reactions, boiled down, amount to 
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about this: If the college man, upon graduation, will realize 
that instead of having completed his education he has really 
only learned in college how better to educate himself, then, on 
his entry into industry, other things being equal, he is bound to 
succeed more rapidly and on a fundamentally sounder basis 
than the non-college man who has not had the opportunity of 
mental development that is afforded by acquiring a technical 
education.” 

The need of using to better advantage the raw material of 
industry annually turned out by the colleges is urgent. Per- 
haps as never in the past, business is looking about for leader- 
ship of the highest grade. By intelligent co-operation on the 
part of industrial management, the college faculty and the stu- 
dent himself, one of the most deplorable wastes connected 
with present-day industry can be avoided. 


Dreamstuff 


At close of toiling day, with all its smart, 

Alone I love to linger in my room 

And ponder over thoughts that ease the heart; 
While evening shadows cause the light to spoom. 
I bring to mind the gleam on tropic seas; 

The forest freshness, where the spring ferns grow; 
The summer fruits, when hanging full from trees; 
A vesper-bell, as heard from vale below; 

One single star; a quaint New Hampshire road; 
A moon-steeped hill, and autumn frost in air; 

A winter pine, all drooped with Beauty’s load; 
The Heaven’s blue, as of the deep, laid bare; 

In melting silence of the coming night, 

Enkindled dream-stuff turns the gloom to light! 


FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER. 








Dramatics as a Factor in Education 
JOSEPH HENRY BENNER, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


MACE? TT) aim of education, expressed in general terms, 

= is the development of a social disposition. A 

T social disposition is one which sees life as a 

whole, conceives it as a unified action proceed- 

nl ing under the guidance of mind working in the 

facts of life upon a basis of experience. A social 

disposition is one which has a sense of the 

equality of human souls, and which will work 

for the establishment of a condition of life in which this 
equality is a practically instituted fact. 

In this consideration I am concerned with education as car- 
ried on systematically under the auspices of that instrument of 
education, the school. With the education as achieved in the 
give-and-take situations of active participation in carrying on 
the world’s work, I here will have nothing to do. So, limiting 
myself to the considerations of the endeavor of the school, 
let me give a thought to the nature of the subject matter which 
should be the material that the school should employ for the 
development of this social disposition. 

There are two kinds of subject matter, classified according 
to vital connection with the concrete process of living. These 
are instrumental subject matter, and intrinsic subject matter. 
The instrumental is that which serves as a means to the end of 
bringing about in the pupil a consciousness of participation 
in the process of world creation. An intrinsic subject matter 
is one which is of the end; it is a subject matter which is an 
exercise of powers, or a development of potentialities, which 
recognize themselves to be a part and parcel of the world force 
in cosmic endeavour. 

It may be said that an intrinsic subject is an aesthetic sub- 
ject. This interchange of terms is allowable for this reason: 
such a subject is one that leads to appreciativeness of the mean- 
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ing of all effort, all purpose, all life. An intrinsic, or appre- 
ciatve subject is one which engenders and fosters the sense of 
unity and harmony, of the wonder and beauty, of life. 

Dramatics is an intrinsic subject matter. In Dramatics the 
mind meets elements which act upon it in such ways as create 
the highest educational results. These elements are three 
great principles, three great subjects; the principles underly- 
ing art, the principles of dramatic construction, and the prin- 
ciples underlying expression. 

In consideration of these three principles, let us, then, pro- 
ceed to an examination of Dramatics in connection with my 
claim that as a school subject it meets the requirements to de- 
velop a social disposition. 

Dramatics is an art. And art is a spontaneous, instinctive 
effort of a soul to express its reactions to life, and to stimulate, 
to inspire other souls to a similar apprehension and reaction. 
Any thing of which the idea is the feeling of life—any such 
thing can not be otherwise than helpful in developing a sense 
of the meaning of life. And to have a sense of the meaning of 
life, I would say, is to possess considerable equipment to en- 
gage well in the business of life. 

Now this statement leaves much to be explained, opens up 
flood-gates of disquisition, precipitates avalanches of theori- 
zation. And I would say right here, that in such a course of 
Dramatics as I have in mind for introduction into school ac- 
tivities, I would not give place for detailed consideration of the 
theories of art. What I would do is this: try to give the pupils 
a grasp of the fact that art is a human need, a human express- 
ion of purposes, hopes, aspirations. 

I would endeavour to ground the pupil in the conception of 
the two general schools of theory. One of these is the materi- 
alistic school, regarding art as an activity arising out of the 
biological urge of life. The other is the idealistic school, think- 
ing of art as the spiritual searching of the empyrean depths of 
a circumambient Beyond. 

One regards the business of life to be to meet life at all 
points, to strive, to persevere, to learn, to accomplish, to carve 
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out a world for God. The other thinks the aim and end of ex- 
istence is to pray and hope, to endeavour to conform this world 
to that which is better, the world not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

The first thinks of life as an adventure, a being driven by 
the impulse to live, an urge to achieve a universe. The second 
school thinks of life as an enterprise, a sturdy, heroic building 
of an edifice to fulfill the specifications of a plan purposed 
and particularized in Glory. 

I would aim to fix an understanding of art as a thing of 
sense, mind, soul, spirit. I would aim to found a comprehen- 
sion of art upon a basis measurable in the human terms of 
length, breadth, height, stability. 

And through all my purpose would be the aim to have the 
pupils reach the realization that in art is afforded the revel- 
ation, “as through a glass darkly,” of the fact that human 
experience is the aesthetic process of the world’s life; more- 
over, that life is a long, stupendous, glorious coming up into 
the light. ; 

Let us pass on. And for our second subject let us choose 
that which I called the principles of dramatic construction. 
Let me call this material by its technical name: the technique 
of the drama. 

What is meant by the technique of a drama? It is the sci- 
entific organization of material in such form that it will ad- 
equately convey the feeling about his theme by which the au- 
thor is moved to his effort at expression. Behind every drama 
there is an emotion. And this emotion, which is concerned 
with a situation in human life, cannot be expressed, much less 
communicated, unless the medium of expression is organized 
upon scientific principles. 

It would not be my intention that a thorough intensive study 
and practice of the construction of a drama should be pursued 
in the school activity of dramatics. Such a specialized study 
belongs in another field. Then, to what extent should the tech- 
nique of a play be considered? And why should it be consid- 
ered at all? 
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I will meet the first question. I would bring the pupil to the 
perception of the fact that in the beginning of a play there is 
laid down a condition, a circumstance, a situation; and that in 
this beginning are the potentialities of much conflict—of both 
conflict of action and of thought. I would endeavor to have the 
pupil comprehend this introduction as a piece of construction 
in the way of mechanical composition. I would aim to have the 

pupil achieve an understanding of it as an effective, efficient 
piece of artistic creation. 

The pupil should be developed in his knowledge of technique 
so as to come to an understanding of the devices of surprise 
and suspense. He should learn to recognize a cause of an ac- 
tion and be able to isolate the effect or result of a preceding 
cause. 

The pupil should be brought to the understanding of a cli- 
max of a play as an apex of action, the peak of constructive 
effort, the climactic point of a technical plan. 

Furthermore, the consideration of this scheme of construc- 
tion should be made to develop in the pupil the ability to ana- 
lyse the action of a play as it falls away from the climax. The 
pupil should be taught to know the catastrophe and the de- 
nouement; to see the ending as an inherent element of that 
which has gone before. 

The pupil should be taught to grasp the story of a play as a 
unified structure of parts, each vital to the development of a 
central thought or theme. 

_, And now the second question: Why should the pupils en- 
gaged in Dramatics be required to consider the structure of a 
drama? To this I would reply:-The study of the technique of 
the drama brings the realization that the human mind is a pow- 
er which in its cognitive functions proceeds upon scientific 
principles; that the mind considers and knows upon a found- 
ation of principles which are universal. 

Further progress in the presentation of a play brings our 
school group to the problem of acting the principles under- 
lying expression. Expression is not a hit or miss procedure 
in a haphazard effort to make the audience feel or think about 
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the play and a character as the player might wish them to feel 
or think. No! Expression is based upon the laws of the uni- 
verse. It is a branch of the science of aesthetics which is the 
science of the Fine Arts. And we have seen that the Fine Arts 
express life. And the understanding is that life is a marvel- 
ous, amazing unity. 

It would not be within the province of the activity such as 
should be comprehended in school dramatics to give detailed 
instruction in the philosophy of expression. Such a purpose 
in such a circumstance would defeat itself. But an illumin- 
ative conception of the principles underlying manifestation 
could very well be imparted by a general treatment of the sa- 
lient points of the subject. This general treatment could be 
accorded in the course of the rehearsals of the play. An effort 
should be put forth to show that the art of acting rests upon a 
substratum of scientific principles; that expression is mani- 
festation of soul in terms of the laws of nature as these laws 
are operative in the human organism. 

Let me place upon view a mere hint of the facts, as they are 
apprehended by students of the philosophy of expression, 
which it would be my care to have the pupil conceive and com- 
prehend. 

It may be said that man images the universe; that in man’s 
being are existent all the forces, forms, essences identifiable in 
the universe. Man moves in his existence in a natural setting 
of three unavoidable restrictions—space, time and motion. 
And so bound is he by them, that all of his expressions, whether 
of voice, gesture or articulate speech, bear definite relations to 
those three restrictions. 

We talk of man as a creature in a certain setting. To go fury 
ther in our subject, I will call man a Psychic. Man as a psychic 
being is vital, mental and emotive. This three-fold being 
manifests itself through three special agents, the muscular, 
the phonetic and the articulatory. And the manifestation is 
accomplished through three modes of motion,—eccentric, con- 
centric, and poise. 

The study of the art of acting will lead to the conviction that 
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the “evolution of man as an expressive being has been a pro- 
gressive development along the three parallels of structure, 
function, and utility. And to such a student the following 
lines by Elizabeth Barrett Browning will be the utterance of 
a prosaic truth: 
“God collected and resumed in man 

The firmaments, the strata, and the lights, 

Fish, fowl, and beast, and insect,—all their trains 

Of various life caught back upon His arm, 

Reorganized and constituted man 

The Microcosm, the adding-up of works!” 

And now the discussion has come back to the consideration 
of educational values. And, so, in the light of what has been 
developed,let us try to answer the question as to whether Dra- 
matics in school would be the kind of subject—instrumental, 
intrinsic, or both,—which would develop a social disposition. 

In a play we find an attempt to give a meaning to an exper- 
ience, an attempt to state a conception of life. 

A play is art, and as such it is, so to speak, sacramental. It 
is “the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” 

If art is the high thing I have just declared it to be, and a 
play is art, then Dramatics, as being an inherent element of 
play, possesses, as a subject matter, an intrinsic value on ac- 
count of making a unique contribution to the experiences of 
life. 

Is it not plain that in developing the sense of life, the human 
“reach that exceeds its grasp,” Dramatics brings about a cer- 
tain defined result. This result is the willingness and ability 
to join freely and fully in shared or common activities as sug- 
gested to be desirable by the impressing situation. And this 
result is the Social Disposition. 

And is it not plain, then, that Dramatics is a subject, in 
much of its use and value, instrumental; but that essentially 
and eminently, Dramatics, as a school activity, would prove to 
be an intrinsic subject matter. 
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A Word on Formal Grammar 


LEON MONES, PH. D., INSTRUCTOR, CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


qummmommm:£?> KF) have become so accustomed of late to argu- 
: ments against the teaching of formal grammar, 
W that an argument in its favor must ring like 


5 
= either grumpy reaction or hysteric reform. 
= Well, grumpy some of us are, and hysteric too. 
= = We have seen the “No formal grammar” army 
: = march on to victory and leave chaos behind it. 
Cum: The chaos they admit. In fact they glory in it. 


The text-books, for instance, that they turn out for “First 
Year in English Composition” are as delightfully and delib- 
erately chaotic as “Alice In Wonderland.” These books are 
scrap-books of grammar-games, and pictures, and rhymes, 
and themes, and sermonettes, and essays, and lists of rules. 
The most prized of these books are thuse that contain the 
most fantastic and un-heard-of suggestions for teaching 
English with “interest.” The formula that underlies the 
genesis of these books is unquestionably that of permuta- 
tions and combinations. 

Yes, some of us are, by now, furious. 

We have met high-school graduates empty of any knowledge 
of grammar. And when we commented, we were met with a 
soothing: “Yes, but they know English.” 

Yes, but they can know chemistry without the law of valen- 
ces; music without knowing the structure of the scales; phy- 
sics without knowing Boyle’s law. Anybody can pick up a 
purely empirical, imitative, consciousless smattering of any- 
thing merely by being exposed to it. But for a conscious, crit- 
ical, confident knowledge of any art (and English however 
you define it is an art) a knowledge of the science basic to the 
art is necessary. 

“Very well,” they reply, “teach grammar for use.” And 
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when pressed for an explanation, they reply: “Don’t teach 
grammar as grammar. Teach it only when you wish to correct 
some error.” 

Nonsense. Suppose you hear a boy say “‘between you and I.” 
in order to make him see his error you must at least explain: 


1. That “between” is a preposition. 
2. That prepositions take objects. 
3. That such objects are in the objective case. 


In other words, for a boy to understand the logic of ‘‘be- 
tween you and me;” concepts such as “preposition ”, “take an 
object’, “case’’, etc., are necessary. To attempt to develop 
these concepts at the moment of explanation is absurd. They 
must be developed by a connected course in grammar taught 
openly as a science. Try to teach a pupil lacking a grammar 
consciousness why the following sentence is wrong: “Coming 
into the park, the lawns and trees were beautiful.” Quite a task. 
And once it is done, he will say, “After having explained it, 
it is easy.” But teach it to a pupil who knows “participle” 
and “modify” and “pronoun.” An easy step in deductive 
teaching! 

The teaching of formal grammar is a genuine economy. It 
will eliminate heartbreaking and vain attempts to teach to 
high school seniors what formal grammar previously taught 
would have made easy and pleasant. 

Psychologically the teaching of formal grammar is more 
than justified. It makes for logical and judicious knowledge 
of language, and for courage and originality in its use. Its 
content furthermore provides for each grade psychological 
test material relevant and cognate to school work, and not 
grotesquely foreign to it. 

Educationally, a knowledge of formal grammar is the sur- 
est guaranty of intelligible reading. The pupil who has been 
trained in the analysis of sentences, who can dissect a sen- 
tence into clauses and pick out their relationships, can hardly 
be guilty of uncomprehending lip reading. 
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As he reads, he will instinctively seek the logical relation- 
ship of thought to thought just as the trained musician hear- 
ing a symphony will seek the relationship of theme to theme. 

There is a civic value to the teaching of formal grammar. 
Formal grammar well taught is a sure way of eradicating 
foreignisms of idiom from the speech of immigrant pupils. 
Moreover, remember that each country has its own character- 
istic mode of thought; the quick, buoyant mode of the Amer- 
ican is not the slow, ponderous method of the German. The 
grammar of a language is the mental chain of thought that 
produced that language. The grammar of a country is the 
logic of that country’s method of expression. English gram- 
mar is not “superimposed.” It is the mentation of the Eng- 
lish language. Its study must, therefore, bring a pupil into 
relation with English thought and English logic. 

We to whom the teaching of English grammar is a creed 
know that all this is but a mild statement of its necessity and 
importance. 

Let us be sensible and return to it. 


Atmosphere 


In the red, red berries’ glow, 

In the white of mistletoe, 

In the green of hanging wreaths. 
The Christmas spirit breathes. 

This magic whirl of atmosphere,— 
Unquenchable, sincere,— 

Sweeps off the threshold of the morn 
And brings the dear ones near. 
Come draw your chairs beside my hearth, 
Let’s sing a merry lay, 

And revel in glad memories, 

For it is Christmas Day. 


MINNIE E. Hays. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 








First Aid in Americanization 
I. W. HOWERTH, GREELEY, COLORADO. 


qinuimmmernimumimts FX" we Americans are successfully to Americanize 
E “the strangers within our gates” (and our- 
e I selves) the first requisite is a clear understand- 
= ing and relative evaluation of the principles 
underlying our form of government. Many a 
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= = “hundred per cent. American” would be em- 
= = barrassed if called upon to state precisely the 
Oumar: difference between a democracy and other 


“ocracies”, or to show definitely wherein our form of gov- 
ernment is superior to other forms. 

The ability to do so, however, should be the common pos- 
session of all adult Americans. It should at least be required 
as the foundation equipment of all who are entrusted with, 
or who gratuitously take upon themselves, the task of Ameri- 
canizing the foreigner. 

“It wad fra monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 

Such a requirement would not involve so much knowledge 
of political science as might at first be supposed. For there 
are, in reality, only two kinds of government, self-government 
and government by external authority; and, so, there are 
only two sets of governmental principles discoverable in all 
the various forms of government. They are the principles 
of domination and self-determination, of external control 
and freedom, of authority imposed and authority delegated, 
of government by the one or the few and government by the 
people. It is only necessary to compare these two sets of 
principles to arrive at a reasoned conclusion with respect to 
the relative merits of democracy. 

From the psychological viewpoint the external form and 
mode of government is sometimes presented as the natural 
outgrowth of the social situation, the organized and institu- 
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tionalized manifestations of fundamental traits in human 
nature. Modern psychology finds in the native constitution 
of man an instinct of self-assertion and an instinct of 
self-abasement. In some men the first mentioned instinct is 
so strong that it expresses itself in the will to dominate, that 
is, to govern. If necessary to achieve their ends, such men 
organize. Hence we have a so-called “natural governing 
class.” On the other hand, those in whom the instincts of 
self-abasement, subjection or submission predominates are 
said to be by nature a “subject class’. Government of the 
many by the few thus pretends to find psychological justifi- 
cation, and claims to be a part of the fixed order of nature. 

But, aside from the fact that man has a habit of disturbing 
the fixed order of nature, the foregoing is not a full account 
of the situation. For, in the first place, the two instincts in- 
volved often reverse their relative strength, even in the same 
person. “It is worthy of observation,” said Seneca, long ago, 
“that the most imperious masters over their own servants, 
are at the same time, the most abject slaves to the servants of 
other masters.” We had ample evidence of this “native dis- 
position” in days of slavery, in the cringing of the overseer 
in the presence of his master, and yet lording it over his 
“gang.” An equally pertinent illustration might be drawn 
from the political or industrial life of today. So, then, a 
dominating spirit is not so much a mark of special fitness to 
govern as it is a natural product of the exercise of power and 
authority, and perhaps of surplus energy. It is present in all 
classes, and will manifest itself in and under all forms of 
government. It is the omnipresent and perpetual foe of 
democracy. 

In the second place, the easy separation of mankind into 
men fitted to govern, and men preordained to be governed,— 
men booted and spurred to ride, others to be ridden,—does not 
sufficiently take into account the “predisposition” in all men 
to manifest pain and resentment when their native procliv- 
ities are thwarted or balked, and so naturally to crave free- 
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dom from domination. This “will to freedom” is what Byron 
called the— 
“Eternal spirit of the chainless Mind.” 

It is aroused by the selfish exercise of power and authority. 
Hence the whole history of society and government is a his- 
tory of the conflict between domination and freedom, the 
forms of government from absolutism to democracy being 
only compromises or modi vivendi between the contending 
parties. An English writer, speaking of his own country, 
says, “Our history is one long record of struggles on the part 
of the people to obtain the fullest right of self-government.” 
The same may be said of all countries. 

In primitive times there was no such thing as government, 
as we ordinarily understand the term. In the promiscuous 
horde, and doubtless in early tribes, order was preserved 
chiefly by custom, habit and religion, as in part it is pre- 
served today. Soon the conquest of one tribe by another 
gave rise to rules of restraint and repression prescribed by 
the conquerors, with certain penalties for their infraction, 
that is, to law in the modern sense. Neither law nor govern- 
ment was benevolent in its origin. Both arose chiefly from 
conquest and subjugation. 

Now, as soon as this relation of governing and subject 
class developed, there was a situation out of which grew in- 
evitably, as soon as the subject class felt strongly enough its 
inferior position relative to rights and privileges, a struggle 
for the exercise of sovereignty, that is, the right and power 
to rule. This struggle has been practically continuous, 
through peace as well as in war, resulting thus far, as said 
before, only in compromises between the two fundamental 
principles of government, that is in “limited” monarchy, 
oligarchy, aristocracy, plutocracy, etc. Political ‘progress, 
indeed, may be measured by the extending area of sover- 
eignty. First limited to the autocrat, it was later shared by 
the few. Finally it was extended to the many. It has yet to 
be shared by all. 
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So far then is Nature from having provided a naturel gov- 
erning class that, by implanting antagonistic tendencies in 
human nature, She has assured a “glorious struggle” until 
the world becomes an autocracy or democracy, “all one thing 
or all the other’”—and even then a struggle to keep it so. 

Now this “irrepressible struggle” for which the stage is 
set, and which manifests itself in peace as well as in war, has 
had usually as one of its objects, a form of government. The 
autocrat strives for an autocratic form, or one involving the 
least compromise of the autocratic principle; the democrat, 
for a democratic form. Whichever form prevails, it evokes 
such doctrines, and such general political philosophy, as will 
justify its ways to man. Nothing is truer than that doctrines 
of state, codes of law and of conduct, even educational sys- 
tems, are framed or tend strongly to be framed, in the inter- 
est of the dominant class. It may seem a severe and perhaps 
an unjust reflection upon political philosophers to say that 
they have in general employed their talents to bolster up the 
powers that be, irrespective of their nature. But such gener- 
ally has been the case. Frederick the Great said of kings, 
“They determine the course on which they wish to embark, 
make war and leave to some industrious jurist the trouble of 
justifying their action.” But this has also its favorable aspect; 
for, when the rule of kings and ruling classes is supplanted 
by that of the people themselves, then the self interest of in- 
dustrious jurists will array them on the side of the people. 

What, then, are the respective formulae pertaining to the 
two kinds of government? They concern primarily the nature 
and function of the State. If we compare the two typical doc- 
trines of the State and their immediate corollaries, we shall 
see plainly enough that democracy is radically different from 
all other forms of government, and perhaps also why democ- 
racy is “the best form of government.” 

The principle of external government finds its completest 
expression in an autocracy. Let us glance then at the auto- 
cratic theory of the State, not forgetting that this theory 
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really underlies all forms of government but democracy, and 
that even in the democracies of the world it is today strug- 
gling for supremacy. 

So much was said and written during the late war with re- 
spect to the autocratic theory of the State as exemplified by 
Prussia, that a brief exposition of it is all that is necessary. 
That theory is briefly this: the state is the government. 
L’etat, c’est mov’, is the oft quoted expression of Loius XV. 
It is the man or the men in power. Political philosophers, to 
be sure, have tried to throw a glamor about this doctrine or 
to cover its nakedness with a garment of rhetoric. They pre- 
tend that the State is “Power”, hence a mystical entity, su- 
preme in authority, with a divine sanction, and possessing 
arbitrary power over the property and lives of the citizens. 
It knows no superior, no arbiter. It is above morality. It 
may declare war at its pleasure, and in waging it, may resort 
to anything to win. “Whoever enters upon a war in the fu- 
ture,” said one of the advocates of this theory, “will do well 
to look only to his own interests and pay no heed to any 
so-called international law. He will do well to act without 
consideration and without scruple.”! Thus the state, as it 
can do no wrong, may repudiate treaties, oppress the weak, 
deny its obligations of whatever kind, and resort to any de- 
ceit to execute its will. “A prudent ruler,” said Machiavelli, 
“ought not to keep faith when by so doing it would be against 
his interest, and when the reasons that made him bind him- 
self no longer exist”. This, in general is the autocratic the- 
ory of the State, and this theory, more or less modified, un- 
derlies all forms of government but democracy. 

The value to those in power of this doctrine that the state 
is a mysterious something which only the philosopher can un- 
derstand, and to which the people owe a blind obedience, is 
obvious enough. Political philosophers seeking the favor of 
the ruling class formulate it, and it survives in monarchies 
by a process of artificial selection. Machiavelli, the Italian 


1 Deutschland bei Beginn des 20sten Gahrhunderts, von linem Deutschen, 1900, 
page 214 
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just quoted, is said to have been the first to infuse this doc- 
trine into European politics. This he did in a little book 
called “The Prince,” written to gain the favor of Lorenzo, the 
Magnificent. But it may be found, modified to suit the cir- 
cumstances, in the literature of every country—not alone in 
the volumes of Hegel, Treitschke and other German writers, 
as many were led to believe during the late war. But, 
wherever found, it is Machavellian in the worst sense. How- 
ever formulated, it reduces itself to this: that the state is con- 
ceived as a certain man, or body of men, in whom is vested 
supreme and irresponsible power. A volume of philosophical 
subtleties cannot change that fact. 

In striking contrast with all this is the American theory, 
the theory of democracy. In a democracy the State is merely 
the people themselves in their organized and sovereign capa- 
city. The government is merely an agency to realize the 
people’s will. There is nothing in any peculiar sense divine 
about either state or government. Whenever any government, 
or form of government, becomes destructive of the ends for 
which it was established, “it is the right of the people to al- 
ter or abolish it, and to institute a new government.” Since 
the principles of morality are the same everywhere, among 
nations as among men, no State has the right to do wrong. 
Treaties must be regarded, not as scraps of paper, but as 
sacred obligations. Small nations must be given the same 
opportunity to develop their institutions and their national 
life as the larger nations. The democratic doctrine of the 
state is, in short, but the philosophic complement of the po- 
litical conception of democracy as “a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people,” and this is the first thing 
to keep in mind in Americanization. 

Such, in brief, is the democratic, that is, the American the- 
ory of the State, no matter if we do fall far short of realizing 
it. In all the democratic countries of the world, it must be 
confessed, there are those who, having gained, or hoping to 
gain, the power of the State to be used as an instrument of 
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personal or class privilege, are unwilling to subscribe to the 
doctrines of a true democracy. Their views are hybrid, born 
of the two typical doctrines under discussion. Agaiu, there 
are those who although they profess the democratic doctrine, 
are so habituated to thinking of the State as something alto- 
gether above and apart from themselves that they give aid 
and comfort to the enemies of democracy. Such persons are 
likely to see nothing in criticism of the government but dis- 
loyalty to the State. They personify the state, and the per- 
sonification, a convenience if not a necessity of thought, en- 
courages this habit and attitude. “Uncle Sam” appears to 
some minds as a glorified Kaiser. We have heard so much 
about “loyalty to Uncle Sam”, and “serving Uncle Sam”, 
that some are inclined to forget that loyalty and service are 
due primarily from the government to the people. Of course 
the relationship should be reciprocal, but the moment 
any one exalts the State or the government above the 
people, something that must not be criticised, he proclaims an 
autocratic, not a democratic, principle. We need, in this 
country, to be on our guard against the inculcation of such 
doctrine; and this applies to schools for Americans as well 
as to schools for Americanization. We should be quick to rec- 
ognize the manifestations of autocratic principles, no matter 
where or in what subtle or specious forms they may appear. 
Although it is commonly asserted that the Great War resulted 
in a great victory for democracy, there has never been a time 
when it behooved the friends of democracy to be more on 
guard than now. The world will be “safe for democracy” 
only through the eternal vigilance of those by whom the 
forms of democracy have been made, here and there, to pre- 
vail. 

A theory of the State involves, of course, some conception 
of its purpose or end, and so let us observe the contrast here, 
“The existence of this great personality (the State)”, said 
Treitschke, “is power, and the highest moral duty of the 
“State is to foster this power”. He speaks, of course, for au- 
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tocracy, but his statement serves for any kind of state exter- 
nally conceived. The end, then, of any state but a democracy 
is Power, but power for whom? Why for those in author- 
ity! And inasmuch as the primary object of those exercising 
power and enjoying privilege is “self realization”, necessi- 
tating “a strong hand’, this objective is really physical force. 
The power of the state is to be used, of course, to “compel re- 
spect”, to carry the blessings of civilization”, etc., but its 
primary object is to bless the carriers. Advocates of power 
as the end of the state are at heart imperialists. They are the 
self-styled “red-blooded” men, strong for peace sometimes, 
but stronger for “justice” and “honor”. They are “hundred 
per cent, patriots”, rather more than that if anything,—pa- 
triotism being interpreted as whooping it up for “Our Coun- 
try right or wrong.” The final result, of course, is war, but 
after all war is “The Winnower of the nations’, “a purgative 
of weakness and effeminacy,” and anyhow it increases the 
state’s power; for, of course, nothing but victory for “our 
side” is to be thought of. 
“To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 

On the other hand, the end of the State according to the 
democratic theory is well-being. Power is desired, but as a 
means of promoting well-being, not as an instrument of dom- 
ination. A true democracy is necessarily pacifist, but not 
pusillanimous. There is no greater mistake than to suppose 
that pacifism is synonymous with cowardice. A democracy 
wants peace, because peace and not war is the means to its 
end. It will be no cowardly nation that first embraces peace. 
“Whenever we see the doctrine of peace embraced by a na- 
tion,” said Emerson, “we may be sure it will not be one that 
invites injury, but one, on the contrary, which has a friend 
in the location of the heart of every man, even of the violent 
and the base; one against which no weapon can prosper; one 
which is looked upon as the asylum of the human race and 
has the tears and blessings of mankind.” 
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So much, then, for the two contrasting theories of the State. 
Let us now observe one or two of their respective corollaries. 

The most important implication or corollary of one’s view 
of the state, is that of the relation of the individual to the 
state. If the state is regarded as something external to and 
above the people, then the citizen, being subordinate to the 
state, must also be subservient, and state action in regard to 
him will be directed chiefly toward making him its effective 
servant. He exists for the state, not the state for him. To 
an absolute monarch like Frederick the Great, he is merely 
as one of the “deer in his park,” to a Napoleon he is “food 
for powder.” He gains in position with the weakening of 
the state’s power, but always he is a “subject” rather than 
a citizen. He is free only within the limits of the state’s 
ideas of its own safety. He must not touch upon the privi- 
leges and sanctions of the state’s authority. He is ever in 
leading-strings. 

In a democracy, however, every citizen is a sovereign. He 
is a participant in the exercise of the power of the state. 
In theory he is a free man, and all the machinery of the state 
is for the development of his personality. 

Naturally the assumed relationshlp of the citizen to the 
State determines the doctrine of discipline, army and educa- 
tional. In any other state than a democracy the primary ob- 
ject of discipline, particularly in the army, is automatic 
obedience to authority, the making of a ready, efficient and 
obedient servant of the State. This is carried sometimes 
even to the elimination of the individual will in the presence 
of the “supreme will.” The doctrine was expressed in its ex- 
tremest form by the late German Kaiser in his oft quoted 
speech to his recruits on November 18, 1913, in which he is 
reported to have said, “The soldier must not have his will, 
but you must have one will, and that is my will.” This doc- 
trine is by no means peculiar to autocracies. It is the doc- 
trine of militarism everywhere. Even democracies are likely 
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to accept this doctrine in time of war, and are prone to revert 
to it even in times of peace. ‘“Hard-boiled’”’! 

Now the value of such a theory of military discipline is ob- 
vious enough if the army is to be merely an instrument of the 
state in the autocratic sense, that is of irresponsible power. 
Such however is not the democratic theory. In any effective 
army,of course, there must be prompt obedience to the com- 
mands issued in performing the usual military evolutions. 
The true democrat will willingly lend himself to this object 
for the sake of effectiveness, if the purpose is democratic, but 
he will oppose any system of discipline that aims to crush out 
individual initiative and independence of thought. For the 
object of military discipline in a democracy is not primarily 
to make soldiers, but to make men. And in a man blind un- 
questioning obedience to authority is not a virtue but a weak- 
ness, for, as Shelly said, 

“The man of virtuous soul commands not nor obeys. 
Power like a desolating pestilence 
Pollutes whate’er it touches: and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, and, of the human frame, 
A mechanized automaton”. 

In the military system of a democracy there is always the 
danger that the spirit and ideas of democracy will be sacri- 
ficed to so called efficiency. The primary aim should be such 
interest in social well-being, such social intelligence, such loy- 
alty to the true purposes of democracy, that, when the time 
comes to fight for these purposes, all will be ready to subor- 
dinate themselves, and to submit to the most rigid discipline 
for the sake of effectiveness, and for the sake of the only kind 
of government under which the common good may be ideally 
attained. Every proposal in regard to our military system, 
and particularly with regard to military training, should be 
carefully scrutinized for the detection of the autocratic prin- 
ciple; to see that the idea of making good citizens, not merely 
good soldiers, is ever uppermost. For, given men with self 
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initiative, independence of thought, a true sense of justice and 
true patriotism, they can soon be made into effective soldiers 
for a just cause. But it is always difficult to transform an 
automaton of an autocratic army into a true man. 

As in the army, so also in the schools. In the schools of 
an autocracy monotonous grind is likely to be insisted upon, 
along with the strictest obedience. ‘The teacher is a state 
functionary. The relationship between teacher and pupils is 
likely to be similar to that between officers and soldiers. 
Such relationship does not tend to produce individual ini- 
tiative, originality of thought or habits of self reliance. The 
school like the army is employed as a means of promoting 
State worship. The idea that “our state” is superior to all 
others is carefully instilled into the minds of children. Jingo- 
ism takes the place of patriotism. Hatred of or contempt for 
other peoples becomes a virtue. 

A leading editorial writer said some time ago that “the 
greatest power in war is hate. That is why a nation fighting 
should hate the enemy as much as possible, to get through 
with the job more quickly. Even false hate, unjustified is 
better than none while the fighting is going on.”2 That, by 
the way, is one of the severest indictments we have ever read 
of war. It is the idea, we suppose, of those who encourage 
class antagonism; but the same writer, two days afterward, 
told us that corporations and others that properly denounce 
class hatred should refrain from stirring it up.” “It is easy 
enough”, he said, “to create the hatred and the violence that 
follows, not so easy to call it off.” Just so, and it is the same 
with the hatred of one people for another. Truth and love, 
not error and hate, should be encouraged throughout our 
educational system. If the people of each nation are to be 
taught in the schools to hate the peoples of other nations, 
then, as some one has remarked, all hope of a continuous 
peace is an iridescent dream, and a League of Nations will 
have no more stability than a house of cards. 


2 Arthur Brisbane, San Francisco Examiner, February 30, 1919. 
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Another corollary of the doctrines under consideration is 
that with respect to freedom of speech. There has not been, 
there never can be, freedom of speech in any country in which 
the democratic principle does not prevail. The extent of that 
freedom is a measure of democracy. There will always be 
governmental solicitude with regard to keeping the teachings 
of the schools “safe and sane’. We learned in war time that 
professors in Germany were obliged on their appointment to 
take an oath that they would not do, write, or say anything 
subversive of king or state, and we professed to be duly 
shocked. But that is nothing new. 

In France under the ministry of Fortoul, so late as the 
fifties of last century, an oath of personal allegiance to the 
President or Emperor was exacted of every educator; who- 
ever refused to take it was debarred from teaching. Under 
the greater Napoleon, when he was First Consul, even bishops 
and priests were required to take an oath of fidelity to the 
First Consul, and to promise that they would denounce any 
plot or conspiracy that might come to their knowledge.* 

This is likely to be the practice in any country in which 
the State is regarded as something above and superior to 
the people. 

The discipline of a true democracy, having a different ob- 
ject, is of a different kind. The object is not unquestioning 
obedience to the orders of any external authority. It is not 
mere obedience to a voice without, but to a voice within; it 
is obedience to an enlightened conscience. Discussion is the 
life of the State. Freedom of speech is guaranteed. For, as 
Jefferson said, “All error may be safely tolerated where rea- 
son is left free to combat it.” 

Here, then, are the fundamental principles of a democracy: 
the aim is social well-being; the State, the government and all 
other state institutions are means to that end, and the end it- 
self may be regarded as a means to the development of the 


2 Guerard, A. L. French Service in the 19th Century. New York, 1914, 
page 237. 
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highest personality in the citizens of the State. Democracy 
is best, not because it is American, but because it offers to 
men the best opportunity for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. We are bound to recognize that the ideal of dem- 
ocracy is not yet attained, in this country or elsewhere. The 
autocratic principle still crops out even in all the so-called 
democracies. The two principles of autocracy and democ- 
racy may, as we have already pointed out, co-exist in one man. 
The conflict between them is irrepressible and unending. It 
is as old as history. The Great War did not finally decide the 
question as to which is finally to prevail. The conflict be- 
tween the opposing ideals will go on and on, through processes 
of war and processes of peaceful enlightenment, until it is 
universally admitted that the smallest nation and the hum- 
blest man have the right of self-development—until the prin- 
ciple declared by Lincoln prevails everywhere, namely, that 
‘no man is good enough to govern another man without that 
other’s consent.” The “war after the war’, the war of today, 
is not merely to make the world “safe for democracy,” but to 
make the world a true democracy. In Americanization there- 
fore, the very first consideration is to inculcate the principles 
of democracy professed by us, no matter how far short we 
may fall from their true realization. And we should remem- 
ber that we teach by example rather than by precept. 











Vocational Guidance 


LYRRA HARRIET KENNEDY, PUEBLO, COLORADO. 
FORMERLY HEAD OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, HIGH SCHOOL, 
DOUGLAS, ARIZONA, 
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HE wide awake teacher who instructs high 
school boys and girls, has for her watchword, 
EDUCATION FOR SERVICE. The teacher who uses 
the minds of her students for store houses of 
dry facts, instead of regarding education as a 
live thing dealing with real situations, as well 
as a medium for fitting boys and girls into their 
respective corners or vocations, should be rest- 

ing, with the other mummies, in the tombs of Egypt. The 
teacher must not only believe in education for service, but 
point this out to the students. It must be made clear to them 
that in order to serve, one should know how to do something 
well. A vocation should be selected with the idea of how 
much service one can be to others, as well as with the idea of 
how much money will be realized. 

The question arises: How may the boys and girls be led to 
see this? “Have them study vocations,” you will contend. 
But the average student will say that it is too much work to 
make a study of vocations. 

To get the interest of the students, I should tell them noth- 
ing worth while has ever been accomplished without work. 
Furthermore, regardless of position or wealth, no able-bodied, 
normal-minded, red-blooded American wants to be a para- 
site. No American boy or girl should be afraid of work. 
Then I should ask such questions as: “Would Plymouth have 
been founded if the Pilgrims had said that it was too hard 
work to start life in a new country? Did the colonists say, 
when England was imposing upon them, that it was too much 
work to start a new government? Did Washington during 
that frightful winter at Valley Forge, indicate that the task 
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in hand was too hard and that his men should return to their 
homes? Did Lincoln, when national affairs had reached a cri- 
sis, declare that it was too hard to keep the nation together ?” 
After all these questions have been asked and answered, the 
students will realize that success has come only to those who 
have not been afraid of work, and will respond with, “How 
may we serve?” 

You will say further, “I do not teach vocational work.” 

In schools where there are no special vocational guidance 
departments, teachers, regardless of the subject taught, must 
make an appeal for vocational training. Actual tests which 
cannot be handled successfully, except by clinics, are not for 
the inexperienced teacher. However, much sane direction, 
concerning vocations, may be given by any teacher who directs 
high school students. 

President Harding contends, “I do not believe that educa- 
tion in any case should suppress the free development of the 
individual. Vocational adaptation, however, should be the 
matter of study of the individual himself or herself and this 
requires without doubt the scientific assistance of others.” 

One plan I have found practical with the older students, in 
regard to the study of vocations, has been worked out in my 
department in connection with oral composition. One day 
each week is set aside for oral composition which takes the 
form of reports, or other means, that place before the students 
information concerning vocations. The class is divided into 
groups. Each group selects a vocation. One group makes a 
report, or has charge of the recitation, once a week. The 
work of the students, at such a time, is the result of inter- 
views which they have had during the week with some of the 
leading business men and women of the town, relative to vo- 
cations. Sometimes magazine articles, special chapters from 
books, and catalogs from some of the various colleges and 
universities are used. 
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The reports of the students, if the students are carefully 
directed by the teacher, will reveal the following points: 
1. Characteristics of the successful people in the voca- 
tion in question. 
. Advice of those in the vocation. 
. Advantages and drawbacks of the vocation. 
Salary. 
. Service to the community. 
. Physical and mental requirements. 
. Amount and kind of training rquired. 
The above mentioned plan will help each student to find his 
or her vocation. Finally it will instill in the mind of each, 
“Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift: 
Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s gift.” ; 


Cheer Up 


Cheer up, dearie, when the world 
Seems to look a little gray, 
And remember it will not 
Always seem to be that way, 
Smile and brighter it will be; 
For it will reflect our view, 
And the way we look at it 
“Twill be looking that way, too. 


Look at it through eyes of hope 
Of a brighter, joyous day; 
Then we soon shall learn to see 
And it will appear that way; 
But if we, through eyes of gloom, 
All life’s shadows, seem to see, 
We shall miss much of the joy 
That in life is meant to be. 


MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


| 





American Notes—Editorial 


Probably there is no other field of human knowledge and effort in 
which there has been so great a development in the past fifty years 
as in the field of education. Those who can look back over a half 
century or more, are able to note an almost complete transformation 
of the whole process of schooling. The generation now passing off 
the stage, whatever their success in getting and using their educa- 
tion, were actually exposed to a very crude and defective system of 
primary and secondary training, except, possibly, in some few cases 
where they were fortunate enough to come under an individual teacher 
who was unusually gifted with teaching ability and personality. 
Most of us advanced with difficulty and dissatisfaction to or part-way 
through our “teens,” to the High School age. Very many, by far the 
majority, stopped then and there. A few continued through the High 
School. Those who were particularly prosperous and fortunate,— 
largely those who were intending to enter the professions,—went on 
still farther, to one or another of the “few and far-between” Col- 
leges. Beyond that stage there were only a very few professional 
schools. ‘The majority of those students who wished to get special- 
ized training, sought it individually with those who had become 
successful as lawyers, statesmen, ministers, doctors, manufacturers 
or tradesmen. Education in its higher ranges was individualistic and 
specialized ; very little of it, beyond the earlier stages, was en masse! 

For a long time in the earlier civilization of the American people 
public interest in education was largely limited to the field of “the 
three R’s.”. The young human being must be taught to read, write 
and figure. The public saw this clearly. “Common School” train- 
ing was insisted upon, and the public was willing to provide and pay 
for it. That was well,—so far. Private endowment gradually pro- 
vided Academies and here and there a College for the further train- 
ing of the exceptionally gifted and promising young men,—especi- 
ally if they wished to fit themselves for the ministry. Outside of 
these, apprenticeship took the place of institutional and specialized 
education. A would-be shoemaker learned his trade with a shoe- 
maker, at the bench. A carpenter and builder was apprenticed to a 
carpenter. An embryo merchant became an errand boy or a clerk in 
a store. Experience was the master teacher, and not a bad one at 
that. The mass of the people had a comparatively small amount of 
learning. Yet that education-by-experience age produced not a few 
capable. and brilliant men and women; and the intelligence and spirit 
of that less pretentious age should by no means be despised. It was 
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an age that produced some great geniuses in all the leading activi- 
ties of human life and social service. 

In the past three or four decades, however, educational ideas and 
ideals have had a phenomenal growth and expansion. ‘The successive 
stages of the child’s development,—physical, mental and spiritual,— 
have been comprehensively and minutely studied, analyzed and classi- 
fied. Modern psychology has prescribed definite means and methods 
for the harmonious expansion and expression of the ego of each indi- 
vidual life. The effort is being made to provide the best conditions 
for the highest possible development of each individual of the entire 
Nation along the lines of life and work for which he is best fitted. 
His own happiness and the welfare of the State are at stake, and 
must be taken into consideration. The Public has a vital interest 
in the individual child as a potential citizen. We are awakening 
to our responsibility and duty to train every child, not simply our 
own or our next-door neighbor’s child, for the very highest and best 
service that he is capable of rendering. Here is the basis and the 
motive of our public school system. Thus we gain the vision of 
the supreme obligation of the government to provide the educational 
opportunities which will nourish and bring to fruition the best abili- 
ties and ambitions of its citizens. This obligation applies to every 
part of the country; but most directly and emphatically to any part 
which, by reason of stress of war or other causes, has fallen below 
the normal average of intelligence and has less than the average 
ability to regain the opportunity and equipment for a suitable and 
effective preparation for a life of service. In these facts we find the 
compelling reasons for the Towner-Sterling Bill, now awaiting Con- 
gressional action. 


NATIONAL THRIFTY WEEK. January 17 to 23d, 1924. Thursday, 
January 17—Thrift Day. Friday, January 18—Budget Day. Sat- 
urday, January 19—Pay Bills Day. Sunday, January 20.—Share 
With Others Day. Monday, January 21.—Life Insurance Day. 
Tuesday, January 22.—Own Your Home Day. Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 23.—Make a Will Day. 

The following information, suggesting methods of co-operation be- 
tween school officials and bankers in teaching Thrift is of interest. 
The National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y., will supply a limited lot of material to any teacher requesting it. 

The Committee suggests that January is a long, holidayless month, 
and yet an oasis has been found by many teachers in National Thrift 
week, which opens with Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday, January 17. 
In fact, a two-fold oasis,—a patriotic birthday event full of possibili- 
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ties to teach citizenship, patriotism and early American history from 
the life of one of the makers of America, and the year’s best oppor- 
tunity to teach Thrift,—National Thrift Week, January 17 to 23. 
This season the plans bring into helpful co-operation the banks and 
schools of each community. An increasingly popular feature of the 
past two seasons is the poster-making contest, wherein banks furnish 
the poster ideas and materials. The finished posters are then dis- 
played in the bank and store windows. It is proposed that each 
student whose poster is accepted will receive a modest compensation. 

Outlines of plans and directions are furnished free by the National 
Committee, who make five specific suggestions for National Thrift 
Week, viz.: 

1. Arrange to briefly observe Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday, Jan- 
uary 17, the first day of National Thrift Week. The present situa- 
tion lends itself to telling stories of Benjamin Franklin. 

2. Secure from your public library books on Thrift and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, or the list of books furnished by the American 
Library Association, or send direct to 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

3. Invite some banker to speak on Thrift. 

4. In art classes have the students design posters on Thrift 
subjects. 

5. Most progressive bankers welcome visits of delegations of pu- 
pils from the schools after banking hours, if accompanied by a teacher. 
These educational visits by school children have steadily grown in 
popularity in the past three years. 


Believing that cigarette smoking is a menace to the physical, 
mental and spiritual welfare of the young people of America, we 
reproduce the following clipping from a recent number of Zton’s 
Herald, the old and able official organ of one of the largest religious 
denominations in the United States. 

“A report from Washington, D. C., appearing in the daily press 
a few days ago, said: The American appetite for tobacco continues 
to turn in the direction of the cigarette, according to figures just 
made public by the Internal Revenue Bureau, which disclosed that 
taxes were paid on 5,839,707,747 cigarettes during July, an increase 
over July of last year of almost 600,000,000. As for cigars, taxes 
were paid in July on 589,176,020 large and 42,341,000 small ones, 
the combined total being about 9,000,00 more than the number taxed 
in July, 1922. 

“The increase in the use of tobacco induced by the war, together 
with the apparent disappearance of a strong witness against it by 
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church and reform agencies, may well cause the thoughtful to pause 
and consider the question of its increased use in the light of scientific 
facts. We quote from The Voice of the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals: 

“<T)r. McKeever, well known as a student of adolescents, studied 
100 boys, ranging from twelve to twenty years of age, all of whom 
were smokers. He found that the beat-record of the smoker’s heart 
was similar to that of a very tired person, that it responded to the 
influence of a smoke for a brief time, but that this inspiring period 
passed sometimes in less than fifteen minutes. The smoker approx- 
imated the heart strength of a non-smoker only immediately after 
a smoke. In 1897, at Yale, Dr. Seaver made a thorough study of 
the matter and found that of the 100 highest ranking students five 
were smokers and ninety-five were abstainers, although of the stu- 
dent body 60 per cent were smokers. Dr. Meylan studied the same 
problem with the students at Columbia University, and came to the 
conclusions (1) All scientists are agreed that the use of tobacco by 
adolescents is injurious; parents, teachers and physicians should 
strive earnestly to warn youths against its use. (2) It has been 
shown conclusively by this study that the use of tobacco by college 
students is closely associated with idleness, lack of ambition, lack of 
application, and low scholarship.’ ” 


The Vocational Education Association of the Middle West will 
hold the Tenth Annual Convention at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, 
Missouri, January 16 to 19 inclusive, 1924. A splendid program 
is being prepared, dealing with all phases of vocational education, 
including Agriculture, Home Economics, Vocational Guidance, Com- 
mercial Education, Trade and Industrial Education, Part-Time 
Schools, Co-operative Industriel Training, Foremanship Training, 
and a host of other topics. The committee on local arrangements 
is headed by Supt. J. J. Maddox as general chairman, assisted by 
others from the public and private schools of the city. 


Standards by which juvenile courts throughout the country can mea- 
sure their work for children have been published by the United States 
Department of Labor through the Children’s Bureau, in the report of 
a national committee consisting of prominent juvenile court judges, 
probation officers and psychiatrists from many states, appointed by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. The report of the committee, of which 
Judge Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati is chairman, was approved 
at a conference held this spring in Washington by the Children’s 
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Bureau and the National Probation Association. It is the product of 
two years’ study of the best methods of safe-guarding the interests of 
the child through the courts. 

In drafting the standards recommended, the needs of rural as well 
as urban communities were considered. Important recommendations 
of the committee are: 

Every community should have a children’s court equipped to deal 
with all cases in which a child is in need of the protection of the state 
either because of his own conduct, or the failure of parents or guar- 
dians to provide proper care. The court should be able to obtain 
jurisdiction over children at least until the age of eighteen. Children 
taken into custody should be shielded from public observation and from 
conditions which might mark them as criminals, as for instance, tran- 
portation in a police van or escort by a uniformed police officer. The 
report outlines methods through which each child may be given scien- 
tific treatment adapted to his own needs. It also places emphasis on 
the care of the child in his own home community, except when adequate 
investigation shows this not to be in the child’s best interest. The 
Children’s Bureau will endeavor to place the report in the Hands of all 
judges and probation officers and others engaged in juvenile court 
work. It is called “Juvenile-Court Standards.” 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in a recent address before the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, cited ten production records that have been estab- 
lished in industry during the last few months. They are: “The largest 
fig iron production; cotton consumption; steel ingot production; 
crude oil production ; automobile and truck production ; residential con- 
struction ; production of lomotives ; volume of mail-order sales; volume 
of retail sales; volume of railroad car loadings.” 

Mr. Barnes also made several significant comparisons of changes that 
have taken place in the United States since the pre-war year of 1913. 
The more important of these comparisons are: The poulation of the 
United States has increased fourteen millions of people with their 
enlarged requirements; the annual national income has increased from 
thirty-four billion, to fifty billion; the aggregate savings deposits have 
increased from six billion to fourteen billion dollars; the deposits in 
national banks have increased from six to seventeen billion dollars. 
Under these circumstances it would seem but fair that the salaries of 
school and college officials and teachers should have shown a corre- 
sponding increase. 








Book Reviews 


THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH. By Alfred E. Stearns, Principal of 
Phillips-Andover Academy. W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicago. 


This is a book which will be read by many educators,—and, let us 
hope, by many parents. It has some wholesome lessons in its pages for 
young men of secondary school age. Its author has been exception- 
ally successful in dealing with the problems of pre-college age. His 
position as principal of one of the oldest, largest and most noted fitting- 
schools of the country has brought him into intimate contact with the 
sons of many rich and distinguished statesmen, merchants, and other 
leaders of American affairs. Even foreign nations have sent to his 
school their young men of rank, to get in touch with American culture 
and to be fitted for the Universities from which they will graduate to 
take diplomatic and professional positions at home and abroad. The 
outlook from the principalship of Phillips-Andover is a world outlook. 

Dr. Stearns relates many instances where he had to administer dis- 
cipline to the sons of the mighty. It is evident that he has schooled 
himself against partiality and partisanship because of mere wealth and 
social position. His descriptions of interviews with irate parents whose 
sons misbehaved or fell below grade in their studies are entertaining 
as well as suggestive. We could wish that all parents with boys to 
educate would buy and read this little volume. Surely every teacher 
should read it. Personally the reviewer appreciates its conclusions as 
to the influence of the moving picture on character and scholarship; 
but this only a minor feature of the book. 

We realize the especially fortunate fitness of Dr. Stearns for the 
position he occupies, and congratulate the Academy on having such a 
Principal. The reviewer is a graduate of the Academy, of many years’ 
standing, and easily notes the contrast of the school of today with that 
of yesterday. It has grown marvelously and become more or less aristo- 
cratic. It can pick its students and raise its standards, ad libitum. Some- 
times we wonder which is better, and aristocracy of wealth and brains, or 
a demorcracy of intelligence? We seriously doubt whether Dallas Lore 
Sharpe approves of a school of this kind. As we have read the book 
the thought has occurred to us that we would like to listen to a de- 
bate on Boy Problems between David B. Corson (Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark) and the author of The Challenge of Youth. These 
two great master-educators must see the same problems from vastly 
different angles. Yet, probably, in great essential principles they would 
be found to be in substantial agreement. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. By Thames Ross Williamson. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

The organization of this book is direct and simple. The subject- 
matter is easy and the teaching of the chapters is clear and practical. 
The principles of this important matter, which should be understood 
by every one,— at as early an age as possible,—are made prominent. 
While intended as a school text it would be well if adults as well as 
the younger generation could be induced to thoughtfully read the vol- 
ume. It is an age in which it is easy to spend money, and as easy to 
waste it. The evils of carelessness and extravagance can be counter- 
acted only by intelligence and thoughtfulness, which latter will surely 
be present in those who study this book. 


EVERY TEACHER’S PROBLEMS. By William E. Stark. American 
Book Company. 

A very suggestive and helpful book for the teacher, whatever his 
or her subject or position may be. It deals with the technic of teach- 
ing, with the problem of discipline and with social relations to parents, 
officials and the community. A teacher who is ambitious to succeed in 
a large way and to increase the usefulness of his or her relation to the 
profession and to her community, will make no mistake in securing this 
volume and consulting it freely and frequently. 


THE STORY OF DEMOCRACY. By Sydney Eleanor Ingraham. 
Macmillan Company. 

A valuable book for boys and girls. It teaches them the elements 
of Civics through the medium of interesting stories. Every child should 
become familiar with the duties and customs of his own land and com- 
munity. This volume is as interesting as it is educationally valuable. 


LECTURAS ELEMENTALES, CON EJERCICIOS. By Max Lauria. 
Drawings by Herbert Deland Williams. Macmillan Company. 


A Spanish Reader, intended for latter part of the first semester and 
beginning of second semester in senior high schools and the corres- 
ponding grades in junior high schools. The vital points of the Spanish 
course belonging to this stage are well brought out and provision is 
made for acquiring a proper vocabulary and a correct pronunciation. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By William Eric Morrison and Jean Ch. 
Gauthier. American Book Company. 


A fine French grammar, 479 pages, providing in one volume all that is 
needed to secure a practical knowledge of French, both spoken and 
written. Combines the inductive and deductive methods. There are 
numerous exercises, verb drills, pronunciation and vocabulary reviews 
and exercises, etc. 


ec a eS ee 


coerce 
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THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD. From the Standpoint of Public Hygiene 
and Education. By Arnold Gesel., Ph.D., M.D. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.90. 


A much larger measure of attention is given to this subject than 
formerly. Problems of child care, feeding, health, nutrition, diseases, 
physical and mental hygiene, instruction in the laws of health, ete., 
are studied as never before. The War emphasized the value of the 
child life of the world. Teachers, parents, philanthropists, philosophers 
and statesmen are seeing these matters in a new light. It is well 
that so competent an authority as Professor Cubberly (well known to 
readers of EDUCATION) could be secured as Editor, and such a practical 
and highly trained specialist as Professor Gesel (Department of Child 
Mygiene at Yale University) as Author of this volume. The book pre- 
sents the latest and best theory and practice on this subject and it 
will help greatly in most practical ways in sending to the schools a 
better prepared and more virile generation of children and youth to 
train for service in the communities of tomorrow. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Ralph 
Philip Boas (English Department, Central High School, Springfield) and 
Barbara M. Hahn (Instructor in same School). The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

A glimpse, even, at the pages of this volume, is alluring. The natural 
history of England, its surrounding, shallow seas, its rolling uplands, its 
fens and fog-banks, its great estates, its moors and lovely lakes, its 
splendid forests, its peat fields and coal mines, its extensive sea com- 
merce, its castles and fortresses, all impress themselves on the character 
of the people and upon their literature and every phase of their think- 
ing and deeds. This is reflected in the books of the great poets and nov- 
elists and statesmen and warriors which the British nation has pro- 
duced. Its literature cannot be understood without comprehension of 
those vital facts and conditions out of which it grew. 

The study of this volume makes the study of English literature in- 
tensely interesting. The lives and deeds recorded in literature are made 
real and vivid. The reader or student finds his work to be not a task 
but a fascinating pleasure and privilege. There is no influence more 
helpful and stimulating than that which emanates from such books as 
these. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL, to be used with The Cambridge History of 
English literature. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Topics for oral and written 
composition, questions, reading courses, etc. 





